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HAND OR GUESSING GAME AMONG THE 
WICH ITAS.* 


BY GEORGE A. DORSEY. 


Of all the categories of Indian games, those in which the 
outcome is determined by chance are the most common and 
widespread in their distribution. Games of chance may be 
divided into two varieties, viz-(1) those in which two-faced 
staves or dice are permitted to fall, numerical values being at- 
tributed to the various combinations; and (2) games in which 
an object is concealed by one of the players in one of two or 
more places, the opponent guessing its location. The latter 
variety of games of chance is characterized as guessing games. 
Guessing games presumably had their origin, like all other 
American games, in processes of divination, implements for 
which were arrow derived. This group of games was played 
throughout this continent and to-day survives under several 
forms amcng many tribes. These forms all fall within three 
classes, viz (a) the most elementary form of the game, where 
arrow cerived tubes are used; (b) games in which a certain 
number of similar objects, one of which is peculiarly marked, 
are divided into two piles or two bundles, wheu the opponent 
guesses at the location of the marked object; (c) games gen- 
erally characterized as odd or even, i. e.—a number of similar 
objects are divided into two parts, when the opponent guesses 
which bundle contains the odd or even number. 

Our special interest is in the guessing games of the first 
group. ‘The primitive form of the game still survives among 
certain pueblo tribes of New Mexico and at Laguna. There 
four long tubes are used, made of cane, with well defined arrew 
markings, and in the base of one ot these a small bit of wood 
is concealed. A higher development of this game may be 
seen among the Hopi, where the simple tubes have become 
pretentious wocden cups, which are often decorated with cos- 
mic symbols or effigies of the Gods of the four World Quarters. 





*Ferd tefcre Secticn H-, American Association for the Advancement of Science, Denver 
meeting, August, 1gor. 
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It is interesting to note in this connection that these devices 
may still be seen in certain Hopi altars, where no doubt they 
originally served as devices for divination. With many tribes, 
however, the carefully made wooden cups of the Hopi have 
been replaced by much simpler devices. Thus, among the 
Walpai, a ball made of yucca root is hidden in a trench of 
loose earth, which is then divided into four sections by the 
player and the opponent guesses its location in one or the 
other of these piles. A similar form of this game is the well 
known moccasin game, played almost universally by the Plains 
Indians. In this game a small object such asa bullet was con- 
cealed in one of four moccasins, its location being guessed at 
by the opponent. Probably the simplest form of the guessing 
game andthe one which has been more widely distributed 
than the moccasin game, is the so-called hand game. This 
form is played, usually, by means of two bone cylinders, one 
of whieh bears a ,black band around the center, which are 
concealed in the hands, the opponent guessing at the location 
of one or the other of the bones. This simple form of the 
guessing game was played until recent times by practically 
every tribe north of the Rio Grande River, and is to-day the 
most common gambling game of nearly all the tribes from 
Oklahoma to Alaska, one from Minnesota to California. As 
it is ordinarily played,fthere are two lines of players (oppo- 
nents) who sit on the ground facing each other at a distance of 
about five feet. In front of each row isa board or plank upon 
which, the side having possession of the bones keeps time to 
their singing by means of a rapid beating of sticks. This 
singing, with the accompanying noise produced by beating on 
the board is always confined to the side concealing the bones, 
and is supposed to be efficacious in confusing the opposing 
side in its attempt to choose the proper hand. In the center 
of the space between the two opposing lines, is a bundle of 
sticks, generally about eight inches in length and sharpened 
at one end and without decoration. As one side or the other 
gains a point, one of the sticks is taken and thrust upset in 
the ground in front ot the winning side until one side or the 
other has gotten possession of all the counters. Any number 
may engage in this game, and as has been stated, it js purely 
a gsmbling game, stakes of considerable magnitude being still 
wagered on the result. In as much as it is believed that this. 
as well as other games, had its origin in divinitory rites, and 
in as muchas it is most probable that in the original form of 
the game, not only where arrow derived tubes were used for 
the concealing of the object to be guessed at, but where arrows 
were used for keeping the score of the game, it was with 
considerable interest that I recently witnessed a form of this 
game among the Wichitas played in a spirit eatirely dif- 
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ferent from that ever seen by me before among the western 
tribes. Not only was this game ‘played differently by the 
Wichita, but the objects, specially the counting sticks used by 
them, were entirely different from any that I had ever seen 
before, and it seemed to me that a brief account of the game, 
together with the implements used, would’ be of value to stu- 
dents of this interesting phase of American aboriginal life. 


SETS OF GAMES. 


It may be stated at once before begining the description of 
the several sets of games collected, that with only one set were 
the bones used in playing the games secured. The reason for 
this lies in the fact that the objects which were hidden in the 

















WICHITA GRASS LODGE AT ANADDRKO, OKLAHOMA. 


hands of the players are considered. the least important part 
of the gaming apparatus among the Wichitas, the chief objects 
being the counting sticks. With the majority of the other 
plains tribes who still play this game, a great deal of care is 
bestowed on the bones which are hidden, and with some of the 
tribes of the north-west they are neatly and prettily carved 
with numerous sets of geometric circles; while the counting 
sticks with these tribes are generally sharp pointed sticks of 
cottonwood twigs. With the Wichita, the objects for hiding 
most often consisted of two bone tubes such as are now pur- 
chased from the traders for use in the manufacture of breast 
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ornaments, or, I was informed, they even use at times a bul- 
let or some other equally unpretentious object. 

No. 59316.—This set consists of counters only. These, 
twelve in number, are unusually well made arrows about twenty 
inches in length, with sharp points. The feathering is regular 
and of good workmanship. Six of the arrows are painted blue 
the other six yellow. 

No. 59355.—This set may be regarded as imperfect, in .as 
much as there are only six arrows, uniformly painted, whereas, 
in the regular sets there should be two sets of either four or 
six arrows each. These arrows are also well made, with sharp- 
ened points, which show evidence of having been repeatedly 
thrust in the ground. They are well feathered and painted 
blue throughout the greater part ot their length. The portion 
to the extent of about two inches nearest to and including the 
feathering is painted yellow. 

No. 59346.—This set consists of eight unpainted arrows, 
eighteen inches in length,which terminate abruptly in a blunt 
point. The feathering is well done, but unusually short. In 
other words, in this set we have a distinct transition between 
counting sticks made in exact imitation of the arrow and the 
set next to be described, in which there is practically no indi- 
cation ef the arrow. Hence in these, the transformation of 
the counter is complete from the arrow to the simple billet. 
Inas much as the more important hand games among the 
Wichita are played for a considerable period of time, it be- 
comes hecessary to have additional counters of higher value 
than those mentioned. There are four such counters in this 
set, these consisting of simple undecorated shafts. Each one 
of these short counters is equivalent to eight of the long ones 
The game consequently consists in the winning of the four 
short counters. 

No. 59227.—This set is of unusual interest in as much as it 
has eight counters twenty inches long, with blunt points at one 
end, there being fastened at the other end a bunch of small 
eagle feathers. They therefore still retain an arrow like ap- 
pearance; and yet they could not be used for arrows as could 
the counters of the sets above described. One half the shafts 
of this set including the feathers, are painted blue and the 
other half red. 

No. 59288.—This set shows an advance step in the transi- 
tion of the arrow counter. It consists of eight well made 
shafts eighteen inches in length, with no trace of feathering or 
point, and four similar shafts twelve inches in length. Allare 
painted dark blue. 

No. 59266.—This set ccnsists of eight plain shafts sixteen 
inches in length and four plain shafts ten inches in length. 
One half the number of each set are painted blue, the other 
half red. 
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It remains to speak of two drums which were used in the 
game about to be described. Both of these drums were unus- 
ually well made and are among the most beautiful specimens 
of workmanship I have ever seen. Specimen No. 59317, was 
asmall drum held in the hand during the dance. It is of the 
double headed variety, being made of two pieces of rawhide 
carefullyand evenly stretched over a circular wooden frame 
and laced along the median line. The drum is four inches 
deep and sixteen inches in diameter. One head, including half 
of the body is painted blue; the other ha'f of the drum being 

ainted pink with a large blue circle in the center of the head. 
he reason given me for this peculiar manner of painting of 
the drum was that it was used in two ceremonies, the blue side 
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WICHITA LARGE DRUM. 





being used during the war dance. while the use of the pink side 
was confined exclusively to the ghost dance. 

The second drum. constructed in a manner similar to the 
one just described, is eight inches in depth and thirty inches 
in diameter, and is a remarkably good specimen of indian 
workmanship. The entire surface of the drum was painted a 
deep blue, both sides containing similar symbols. The center 
of the drum bears a red circle six inches in diameter, upon 
which is an unusually good drawing of an eagle, the black 
tipped white wing and tail feathers being drawn with great 
fidelity; the body is of course black. Surrounding this red 
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sphere isa narrow blue line from which radiates a white line 
five inches in leagth, which is crossed’at right anzles near the 
outer end by’a moon symbol in red. The line terminatesin ‘a 
five pointed blue star. Between this star and the edge of ‘the 
dram is:drawn in‘ white, a pipe with a short stem. Diagonally 
across and’near the other edge of the drum is a yellow star 
with a pipe in white similar to the one just mentioned. The 
two diagonally opposite sides are occupied, on one side by a 
red and on the other by agreen star. The following explana- 
_tion was given for these symbols: The red center symbolizes 
the earth, its light blue boundary being the firmament; the 
white line leading from this firmament to the blue star repre- 
senting the way of life along’ which the spirits of the departed 
travel in the r journey to th: west, as blue among the Wichi- 
ta is symbolic of the west. The color symbolism of the three 
remaining stars is‘ north forthe green, east for the yellow and 
south for the red. The deep blue color of the drum itself re >- 
resents the heavens. I was informed that this drum is used 
not only in the hand game, but in the so-called war dance. , It 
is also used in rain ceremonies, but concerning the latter there 
was no time to get any detailed information. The two pipes 
of course have special reference to the use of the drum during 
the war ceremony. Accompanying the drum are four forked 
stakes, upon which the drum is suspended at some distance 
from the ground when in use by four leather thongs, which ex- 
tend out on the four sides from the center. In addition, the 
drum bears on the upper surface a braided rawhide handle. 


THE GAME. 


The ceremony about to b2 described took place on the 
afternoon of Sunday, the sixteenth of June, 1901, in a very old 
Wichita grass lodge about seven mile: north of Anadarko, 
Oklahoma. This particular house, by the way, I was informed 
has long been the scene of this and similar ceremonies. In- 
dzed, on the previous day, I had here witnessed the ghost 
dance. Arriving at the lodge about two o’clock in the after- 
noon I found that it was already thronged with people, those 
of middle or advanced age predominating. The floor had 
be2n caretully swept, and both the east and west doors were 
open. Just outside of the lodge, exposed to the full rays of 
the sun, was suspended the large drum above described with 
its four supports. I was not able to learn on inquiry whether 
the drum was placed in this position ceremonially or whether 
it was simply for the purpose of tightening the heads through 
the action of heat. From the use of the drum, however, later 
in the ceremony, I'am inclined to believe that this first expos- 
ure to the sun was ceremonial in character. Within the lodge 
the occupants assumed positions, some on one side, others on 
tne other, leaving a large open space about the fire hearth in 
the center. Two old women assumed a position half way be- 
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tween the hearth and the western side. of the lodge, and to one 
of them was passed the bundle of counting sticks previously 
described under No. 59388. A number of men then gathered 
to their left, when the large drum was brought in and 
placed in their midst, and the smaller drum was placed in 
the hands of one of their number, The drumers then be- 
gan a slow and measured beating, all at the same time 
joining in a sort of chant. This, I was informed, was a sup- 
plication to the sun that the game might proceed quietly 
and orderly, and that which ever side lost should bear no 
ill will toward the winning side, and that at the conclusion 
of the ceremony all might be happy. That this, however 
does not represent the full meaning of the song. is’ entirely 
probable. The old women then came forward toward the 
center of the floor, one of them bearing in her hands two 
small bone cylinders, around one of which was fastened a 
black thong. With arms out-stretched aloft she turned 
toward the sun and uttered a prayer which lasted overa 
minute, all the others in the lodge keeping profound 
silence. Sbe then passed the cylinders to an old man sit- 
ting on the north side of the lodge, who immediately placed 
one in each hand and began to wave his arms back and 
forth in front of the body, the members on his side begining 
to sing to the accompaniment of the beating of the 
two drums. After several passes, he signified that he was 
ready, when the other of the two women occupying the cen- 
ter of the lodge guessed at the location of the unmarked 
cylinder. Her guess proved to be correct and as she rep- 
resented the faction sitting on the south side of the lodge, 
a red arrow, symbolic of the south, was thrust into the 
ground in front of and between the two tally keepers. 
The cylinders were then passed to one of the members of 
the opposite side, who repeated the performance just de- 
scribed, when the woman who represented the party of the 
north side hazarded a guess. Before she did this, however, 
she touched the tips of the fingers of both hands to the 
side of the hearth, rubbed her hands in front of her face and 
then outstretched them in the direction of the sun. Thus 
the game was continued with varying fortune until about 
six o’clock, at which time the side of the north was in -po- 
session of all the counters. I was prepared from what I 
had observed of this game among other tribes, to see some 
outbreak of joy upon the part ofthe victors. Instead, how- 
ever, the game seemed one of intense solemnity. The 
cylinders were passed back to the woman representing the 
guesser of the winning side, who held them aloft as before 
and uttered a prayer. Next she took the bundle of counting 
sticks and went through the same performance, at the ter- 
mination of which, without any intimation, both sides joined 
in a song accompanied by the low beating of the drum. 
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This song was exceedingly beautiful and resembled nothing 
so much as a subdued but devout hymn of thanksgiving, as 
indeed I was informed that it was. The song lasted for 
perhaps ten minutes, when those present began conversing 
in low tones, which very soon become more animated, and 
they began to leave the lodge and assemble on the south 
side of the lodge at a level space cleared of all vegetation, 
where they gathered in one great circle. The large drum 
was then brought out by one of the leaders, who held it up 
toward the sun, uttered a prayer and again all sanga song, 
which was of the same general character as the one just 
described. The drum was then returned to its former po- 
sition just outside of the lodge. Five of the older men now 
began a distribution of food, consisting of meat, bread and 
coffee, to all those present and the ceremony was at an end. 

The contrast between this sedate and dignified perfor- 
mance and the loud, boisterous, weird all-night performan- 
ces, such as are conducted for example by the Kootenays, 
was profound, and no one could have witnessed this game 
without becoming convinced that a deep religious signifi- 
cance underlies at least one of the games of the American 
aborigines. 


THE CAVE DWELLERS OF NORTHERN MEXICO. 


Dr. Carl Lumholtz, the traveler and explorer. who has 
been spending the last five years in the hitherto unknown re- 
gions of Northwestern Mexico, in the interests of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History of New york, and who is the 
first white man that has ever lived among the cave dwellers in 
those remote parts, has given a short synopsis of the result of 
his explorations. The Mexican Indians,he says, are monoga- 
mists and lead, on the whole, a very peaceful existence. 
Among the tribes he found a higher degree of morality than in 
civilized countries. They are highly intelligent, and are, the 
lecturer said, a far superior race than those of their kinsmen in 
the United States and South America. Theft and diseases are 
both unknown among them. The land is held in common. 
Their principal food consists of Indian corn and beans. They 
attain a great age. Both men and women of I00 years and 
over are often met within the pine regions. They are poly- 
theists, their principal worship consisting of religious dances 
and festivals. Foot racing is one of their principal sports, and 
they are very fond of betting. The wagers generally consists 
of bows, arrows, blankets, beads, etc. The Jarge and interest- 
ing collection of native potteries which he brought with him 
for the American Museum of Natural History will, he thinks, 
throw a new light on many hitherto unknown periods in the 
history of the evolution of nankind. 














STONE CIRCLES IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 
BY STEPHEN D. PEET, PH. D. 


Ir continuing the subject of the stone circles we come to the 
question of their uses. The general opinion is that they were 
erected for two or three purposes; first, to mark off the burial 
places and separate them from the surrounding area, very much 
as does the fence, around the modern grave yard: second, to 
serve as an open air temple, the openings into them being so 
as to admit of large processions but the center being used as 
altars or places of sacrifice; third, to enable the people to 
watch the course of the sun and to mark the time of the sol- 
stices, or in other words, to serve as calendar stones on a large 
scale. We may say that the English Archzologists have rec- 
ognized all three uses in the stone circles of Great Britian. 

Joseph Anderson says: 

The circles of erect stones which mark off the grave ground from the 
surrounding area, are memorials of moral significance, whether they be re- 
garded as marks of filial piety and family affection, or of more public 
sympathy and appreciation of worth. In all the instances the circle of 
stone setting, what ever may be the precise form which it assumes, has 
been found to be the external sign by which the burial ground is distin- 
guished from the surrounding area. Like the cairn, it isthe visible mark 
of the spot of earth to which the remains of the dead have been consigned. 

Sir John Lubbock claims, as we have seen, that the larger 
circles were used as temples, and Mr. Lewis has shown that 
they were orientated. The same uses are to be recognized in 
the stone circles built in France, Algeria and India. 

The plate given herewith shows a large number of stone 
circles, cromlechs, stone cairns, dolmens, menhirs and circles in 
the Necropolis of Brittany. It will be noticed that some of 
these are surrounded by small stone circles; that the standing 
stones or menhirs are arranged in a circular form, but there is 
no large circle such as is found at Stonehenge and Avebury, 
and yet it may be, that the alignments served somewhat the 
same purpose as the large circles. The most interesting speci- 
men of a large stone circle is that which was found by Dr. 
Schliemann while exploring the tombs at Mycenz. These 
tombs were arranged in the form of a circle. They were not 
used as an open air temple, but may have served the purpose 
of a grave circle. 

Tsountas says: 

“The Mycenzan tombs are of twogeneral types. The first is that of 
the oblong pit, sunk vertically in the ground, very much like the modern 
grave; the second includes the bee hive or tholus-structure and the rock- 


chamber, approached alike by an‘avenue (dromos) cut horizontally into a 
hill side. It is the second which offers the great monuments of sepulchra} 
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architecture; but the shaft graves are obviously earlier in origin, as they 
were the first and are still the foremost in their contribution to our knowl- 
edge of the age to which they belong. They are therefore entitled to the 
first consideration. 

If the visitor to Mycenz enter the Citadel by the Lions’ gate, and 
turn to the south, twenty paces more will bring him to the entrance of 
a unique circular enclosure. It is eighty-seven feet in diameter and 
fenced in by a double row of limestone slabs set vertically in two concen- 
tric rings. These rings are about three feet apart, and the space between 
them was originally tiled with small stones and earth and then covered 
with cross-slabs of the same kind with the uprights, six of which were 
found in place.* 

The plate shows the character of this circle and the cyclopean 
walls surrounding it, but does not show the altar which was 
found over the center of the fourth tomb. This altar accord- 
ing to Dr Schliemann consisted of an almost circular mass ot 
Cyclopaean masonry with a large round opening in the form 
of awell. It was found four feet high and measured seven 
feet from north to south and five and one-fourth feet from 
east to west. It shows that close above the grave circle a 
place of sacrifice had been established so that what-ever we 
may say about the graves themselves there was a form of wor- 
ship observed in this place, which perhaps resembled that at 
Stonehenge in Great Britain. The rich offerings of gold 
and silver, and the style and decoration of the ornaments show 
that it belonged to a period later than the stone age for they 
revealed a wealth and splendor such as only could have been 
displayed by a kingly race. 

We turn now from these circles of the old werld to those 
found in the new world, with the special object of tracing the 
analogies between them. We may say that there are in Peru 
certain stone circles, which very closely resemble those in Al- 
geria, for they are arranged in terraces and furnish evidence of 
having been used in connection with sun worship. The near cir- 
cle is ten feet in diameter, the further one hasa grooved out-ly- 
ing platform one hundred and fifty feet in diameter. The two 
show the prevalence of sun worship. Another locality in Bolivia 
presents a square two story burial tower (Chulpa) with hill fort- 
ress (Pucura) in the distance situated east of Lake Titicaca. 

The most interesting locality where circles and circular enclo- 
sures are found is in the state of Ohio where was the center of 
the mound builders works. Here we find the buria! mounds 
and altar mounds without circles, but there are many mounds 
and so called temple mounds, which were surrounded by earth 
circles with a ditch upon the inside of the wall and a platform 
surrounding the mound, and a single entrance through the 
wall and across the ditch giving access to the burial place or 
altar. There are also earth circles, which were used only as 








*These covering slabs (according to Schliemann) “‘are firmly fitted in and consolidated by 
means of notches, forming a mortise and tenon joint’ (Mycenae p. 124). There was also an 
avenue to the grave circle reminding us of those at Stonehenge. 
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village enclosures but in certain cases mounds have been 
seen occupying the very center of the village enclosure 
with a stone pavement surrounding them, showing that these 
were used either as a place of worship or burial too sacred 
for intrusion. The most notable and interesting of all the 
circles found in America are those near Portsmouth, Ohio. 
These are interesting because they so remarkably resemble 
the circles at Stonehenge and Avebury in Great Britain. 
They were explored when they were in good state of preser- 
vation by several parties. Squier and Davis gave a descrip- 


tion of them as follows: 

“The work consists of three divisions or groups, extending for eight 
miles along the Ohio River. Two of the groups are on the Kentucky side 
of the river, the remaining one, together with the larger portion of the con- 











PART OF THE CIRCLE AT STONEHENGE, 


necting embankment is on the Ohio shore. The avenues or covered ways, 
extending from one work to the other, have induced many to assign them 
to a military origin and a design to protect communication between the 
different groups. The parallel embankments measure about four feet in 
height by twenty feet base. They are not far from one hundred and sixty 
feet apart. They run in three lines from the central group, one leading to 
the southeast, one to the southwest, and one to the northwest, each one of 
them pointing to important works on the opposite sides of the river. The 
total length of the parallels is eight miles. giving sixteen miles of embank- 
ment. The group upon the third terrace seems to be the grand center trom 
which the parallel lines radiate. The two crescent or horse-shoe-shaped 
walls constitute the first striking feature which presents itself. They are 
of about the same size and shape, and measure eighty feet in length by 
seventy in breadth. Enclosing them in part is a circular wall, about five 
feet high. A mound twenty-eight feet high, one hundred and ten feet base, 
truncated and surrounded by low circumvallation, stands near, from the 
summit of which a full view of the entire group may be had. The group 
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on the Kentucky shore consists of four concentric circles, placed at irregu- 
lar intervals in respect to each other, and cut at right sunlies by four broad 
avenues which bear very nearly to the cardinal pomts. A large mound is 

laced in the center; it is truncated and terraced and has a graded way 
eading to the summit. On the supposition that this work was in some way 
connected with the religious rites and ceremonies of the builders, this 
mound must have afforded a most conspicuous place for the observer. It 
is easy, while standing on its summit, to people it with a strange priesthood 
of ancient superstition. About a mile to the west of this work is a small, 
circular work of exquisite symmetry and proportion. It consists of an 
embankment of earth five feet high, with an interior ditch twenty-five feet 
across by six feet deep, enclosing an area ninety feet in diameter, in the cen- 
ter of which rises a mound eight feet high by forty feet base. A narrow 
gateway through the parapet and a causeway over the ditch lead to the en- 
closed mound. A singular work occurs opposite the old mouth of the 
Scioto on the Kentucky side of the Ohio River. The principle work is an 
exact rectangle, eight hundred feet square. The walls are twelve feet 
high, by thirtv-five or fortv feet base, except on the eact where thev arise 
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CIKCLES AND AVENUES AT AVEBUKY. 
above the center of the area about fifty feet. The most singular feature is 
the outwork which consists of parallel walls leading to the northeast and 
southwest, each about two thousand one hundred feet long. The parallel 
to the northeast starts from the center of the main work and reaches to the 
end of the plateau or terrace. To the left of the plateau is a singular re- 
doubt or circular enclosure. The embarkment of it is heavy, and the 
ditch, interior to the wall, deep and wide, and the measure from the bottom 
of the ditch to the top of the wall is twelve or fifteen feet. The enclosed 
oval area is only sixty feet wide by a hundred and ten feet long. The ob- 
ject of the enclosure is difficult to divine. 

Dr. Hempstead who was a resident at Portsmouth, and was 
familiar with the works, has given the measurements a little 
more carefully, and has suggested many things in reference io 
their orientation. He says: 

“The chief peculiarity of the works is that the group in the center is 
situated on an eminence three hundred and swente alah feet above the 
water level and overlooks the valleys of the two rivers, the Ohio and the 
Scieto. The circle here has four openings, facing northeast and southeast, 
and nerthwest and southwest. Within the circle are two horseshoe for- 
mations, twelve feet high and measuring one hundred and five feet at the 
openends. The parallel] embankments begin here and and run for about 
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four miles southeast to the river, and are continued on the opposite side 
till they reach a large circular work which was probably a temple of the 
sun. The outer circle of these works measures six hundred and forty feet, 
the second one about four hundred feet, the third about three hundred feet. 
In the center of the innermost circle is a mound which rises forty-five feet 
above the surrounding surface. It bas a spiral graded way leading to the 
top, which measures fifty feet east to west and seventy-five feet north to 
south, This was probably the high altar, and ceremonies performed on it 
could be readily witnessed from the surrounding mounds, The “temple” 
consists of three embankments pierced by open ways leading north, south, 
east and west. A center remo and four ditches, the last to be passed 
only by the road leading from the “citadel,” the entire length of which was 
protected by parallel walls, About a mile and a half west of the temple 
is a circular embankment about six feet high, and an inner ditch twelve 
feet deep, It has a center mound about seven feet high and the entrance 
to it is from the south. Beside it is an enclosure in tne form of an irregular 
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hexagon. It measures one hundred and twenty feet by seventy-five feet. 
The embankmeut is four feet high and the ditch three feet deep, There 
are two entrances, facing northwest and southeast, All these have prob- 
ably some connection with the temple.” ; 

Dr. Hempstead’s view of the orientation was derived from 
the relative bearing of the so-called temple and the central 
group on the upper terrace where there was an altar and the 
horse shoes. He says: 

“The temple when viewed from the group on the upper terrace on the 
north side of the river would mark the spot at which the sun arose and a 
square enclosure situated northwest would mark the sunset of the sum ner 
solstice. This last enclosure has also four entrances like those of the tem- 
ple face north, south, east and west. This enclosure is on the west side of 
the Scioto River’ There are also other parallel embankments, running 
from the central circle and horse shoe southwest terminating at the river 
but expanded so as to form a considerable enclosure, with small mounds 
constructed at the ends as if to fortify the entrances. Across the river 
and nearly facing the end of these parallels, is what has been known as 
the “Old Fort.” Accareful examination of this work will satisfy any one 
that it was never intended as a protection against enemies from without, 
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but was calculated to keep any thing within, after it had once been de- 
coyed or placed there. he whole work is commanded from the hills; 
the wall on the outside is only two or three feet high. An enemy having 
a this eminence could annoy those within from all parts of the em- 
ankments. Ihere are many strong reasons for believing that the enclo- 
sure was intended to entrap the large animals which roamed over the hills 
and ranged through the valleys at the time. The design of these circles 
and cnclosures is difficult to determine but the general opinion is that they 
were erected for religious purposes, and considering the fact that sun wor- 
ship was prevalent among the Mound-builders of this region, it is not un- 
likely that the enclosure on the southwest side was designed to keep cap- 
tives taken in war, and that the whole group was designed for relizious 
ceremonies, among which was the sacrifice of human victims, captives 
taken in war, as an offering to the sun. 
pe ERR r—nnnans, Tt pena Ce 
works at Ports- 
mouth with those at 
Avebury in Eng- 
land, we find that 
the large circles 
which include the 
horse shoes corre- 
spond to the large 
circle near Silbury 
Hill, that is the 
oo large circle which 
Hence contains two other 
circles. The con- 
| centric circle which 
Sereeed th Serie! pot 8» Debs pms contains the so-call- 
ed temple mound 
corresponds to the 
circle at Kennet. The enclosure at the mouth of the Sci- 
oto correspunds to the work at Beckhampton, and the cov- 
ered ways which connect these circles correspond with 
the alignments of standing stones which run from the 
large circle in the two directions, one toward Beckhampton, 
the other toward Kennet. The space between the parallel 
ways and the Ohio river corresponds with that at Avebury in- 
cluded between the large circle and the small stream, in the 
midst of which rises the artificial mound called Silibury Hill. 
These make important resemblances, though they do not prove 
an identity of form or design. They, however, suggest that 
there were imp >rtant ceremonies which were connected with 
a form of sun worship which hid many points of resemblance. 
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LANGUAGE AS A TEST OF RACE. 


BY C, STANILAND WAKE, 


The transactions of the Royal Society of Canada for the 
year 1891 Contains a memoir by Mr. Horatio Hale, the 
learned author of the “Ethnography and Philologhy of the 
U.S. Exploring Expedition of 1832-42,’ under Commander, 
afterwards Admiral Wilkes; entitled “Language as a Test of 
Mental Capacity.” This, although the main thesis of the 
Memoir, is not its final conclusion, which is that language is 
the true basis of anthropology. Leaving this conclusion for 
the present, let us see what are the grounds on which it is af- 
firmed that language is, in the words of the author, “the only 
sure test of the mental capacity of any race.’ Here we have 
not acomparison between man and the lower animals. The 
inferior mental condition of the latter is usually ascribed to 
their want of articulate speech—which is meant when language 
is spoken of in connection with man, or of that on which such 
speech depends, and therefore as between the human and non- 
human vertebrates, language may be safely predicted as a test 
of mental capacity. The comparison made by Mr. Hale is be- 
tween different races of men; as appears by the remark that 
barbarous trikes “differ very widely in their intellectual quali- 
ties, and in the languages which manifest these qualities.” 
This conclusion is supported by the statement that “not sim- 
plicity but complexity is the evidence-alike of progress and of 
the energies which lead to progress. The simplest forms of 
animal life are the lowest, the most complex the highest.” 
With Mr. Hale, however, simplicity is the work of youth, as he 
states when he compares the languages of Polynesia with the 
Melanesian tongues and the English language with the German. 

This reasoning is, to me, far from conclusive. If simplicity 
is to be the test, the Chinese language with its almost entire 
ignorance of grammatical structure should be the youngest, in- 
stead of being, as we know it is, one of the oldest existing 
forms of human speech. . Moreover, although the Polynesian 
languages are younger than those of Melanesia, and the Fnglish 
than the German, in the sense that the daughter is younger 
than her mother, yet in the wider scientific sense of hereditary 
connection the reverse is true. If the daughter is taken to 
represent the race, as she is entitled to be, she is older than 
her mother, and in like manner English is older than German, 
and the Polynesian tongues than Malay, as exhibiting the 
jatest phase of development. This antiquity is denoted by the 
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very fact which Mr. Hale cites as evidence of youth, simplicity. 
The simplicity in these cases is not. however, original and it is 
not a sign of incapacity. It arises in the case of the English 
language from the loss of a grammatical complexity which is 
not necessary to modern thought. Inthe case of the Poleyne- 
sian tongues, Mr. Hale asserts elsewhere, in a paper on “The, 
Development of Language,” read by him before the Canadian 
Institute, Toronto, in 1888, that the changes they have under- 
gone in the course of two thousand years, are invariably in the 
direction of greater simplicity. As to the Polynesians them- 
selves, although it is not safe to differ from Mr. Hale on such 
a subject, the fact of their being ignorant of pottery or the use 
of the bow when first known to Europeans is not evidence that 
they were, as he states “still in a low state of barbarism.” 
Some time ago, on looking into the question of the bow, I 
found that most of the Polynesian people had, in their games 
or other usages, retained aremembrance of it; and I have little 
doubt the non-use of pottery by them was simply due to their 
having lost the art of pottery making. The origin of the 
Pacific Islanders is still a vexed question, so far at least as con- 
cerns their race affinity, but that they possess some of the 
Dravidian blood which Mr. Hale justly sees in the Australian 
aborigines is very probable. There are reasons for believing, 
indeed, that India was the original home of the ancestors of 
the lighter Polynesian Islanders, and perhaps also of a large el- 
em -:nt among the darker Papuan or Melanesian people. 
Refering to the question of language as a test of mental 
capacity, any one who has looked into the languages of prim- 
itive peoples must have been struck with the wonderful exuber- 
ance of grammatical forms which they usually present, and al- 
though we may agree with Mr. Hale that it is wrong to ascribe, 
as is done by Dr. Farrar, their “wealth of synonyms and gram- 
matical forms to poverty of the power of abstraction,” it is 
equally wrong to regard such a condition of things as evidence 
of progress. Such a conclusion is not consistent, indeed, with 
Mr. Hale’s previous statement, that, ‘‘'as we have every reason 
to believe that the first human beings were as tall, as strong 
and as active as any of their descendants, so we have equally 
good reason to believe that the language which they spoke 
was as well constructcd and as expressive as any language that 
is now spoken.” If we accept this view, and. with certain limi- 
tations not necessary to mention here, it may be safely accep- 
ted, whatever evidence of mental capacity the highly gram- 
matical and expressive languages of primitive peoples may 
furnish, they do not necessarily denote progress. The posses- 
sion of an inferior language, a speech having a less power of 
expression and a simpler grammatical structure ought not to 
be taken as evidence of a primitive intellectual inferiority. 
There is no reason why, apart from the question of the com- 
mon descent of mankind, the ancestors of all the races of man 
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should not have been equally well endowed in respect of lan- 
guage and therefore of mental capacity. Iftheir descendants 
differ in this respect it is owing to the influence of deteriorating 
conditions of life, such as prevented the aborigines of, Australia 
making the same progress in culture as the related Dravidians 
of India, and thus placed them in spite of their complex lan- 
guage and their elaborate social arrangements, in the lowest 
grade of barbarism. Mr. Hale appears to regard the present 
Australian aborigines as a homogeneous race, but it was shown 
by Dr. Paul Topinard that they exhibit two well marked types, 
one of which has frizzly hair, due probably to a Melanesian, 
and not a Negrito admixture, the other having straight hair. 
The most degraded tribes appear to be found among the latter. 
The conclusions to which these observations lead is that, 
although language is, and indeed must necessarily be a test of 
mental capacity, it is not entitled to occupy the unique or 
at least supreme position assigned to it by Mr. Hale, He adds, 
however, that language is the only certain test of the affinities 
of races. This is a question of classification, and undoubt- 
edly language is of very great value for this purpose, but both 
Mr. Hale and Dr. Daniel Brinton, towhom the former refers 
as having in his work; “The American Race,” deliberately 
put aside all other tests, over estimate its value. If, as is said, 
the present physical school of Anthropology errs in one direc- 
tion, it is no reason why the Philological school should err in 
the other. But what is the ground on which Mr. Hale makes 
so high a claim on behalf of language? It may be expressed 
in the words of. Prof. Waitz given by him, “no people ever 
yet changed its language until it had become so intimately 
mingled with another people as to receive from them, along 
with language, a large infusion of their blood.” Now it is easy 
to show that this statement is much too precise. If it be admit- 
ted, for the sake of argument, that the Negroes of the United 
States and even those of Hayti and San Domingo, heve become 
so Aryanized that they cannot be cited as instances to the con- 
trary, the difficulty in accepting Waitz’s statement is not less- 
ened. Even if it were not possible to prove that in any par- 
ticular case there has been a change of language without a mix- 
ture of blood, it would be much more difficult to prove the con- 
trary, as this assumes that we know what was the original lan- 
guage and the original race type of all peoples—in fact assumes 
the very point at issue. . 
However, Mr. Hale himself refers to a case in which there 
has been a change in language, without such a mixture of 
blood as to have affected the stock. After stating, in connec- 
tion with the Aryan invasion of India, that “vast numbers of 
the conquered people had been incorporated with the conquer- 
ing race, either as an inferior caste, or as wives and servants in 
the families of the ruling classes,” he adds; “it seems highly 
probable that the mass of the people of north India, while ad 
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opting some form of Aryan speech, remained in greater’ part 
of Dravidian blood.’ We may safely assume that if this took 
place in India it has taken place in every country throughout 
the world where similar conditions prevailed, and, as we shall 
see when refering to certain North American peoples, it may 
have happened with little, if any, introduction of foreign blood. 
But to come to modern times, we see sucha change now tak- 
ing place in the gradual displacement in Great Britain and 
Ireland of the Celtic language. That the Celts of Wales, Scot- 
land and Ireland, possessed a certain admixture of English 
blood cannot be denied, but it is not very great and it does 
not account for the change of language, which would have 
taken place if there had not been any such admixture. It is 
due to the spread of ideas and not of blood, and as the old 
Cornish language thus became extinct so will the allied Cym- 
ric, Gaelic and Erse languages meet with a similar fate, except 
so far as a knowledge of them may be preserved as relics of 
the past. 

nM « Mr. Hale mentions a case in which the change of language 
was the result of compulsion by a neighboring people and 
thus was due to to a spread of ideas without admixture of 
blood. He quotes Mr. Stephen Powers as saying of the Hupa, 
a tribe of the Athabascan stock living in northern California, 
that ‘they are the Romans of northern California in their valor 
and in their wide reaching dominions. They are the French 
in the extended diffusion of their language. They hold in a 
state of semi-vassalage most of the tribes around them, exact- 
ing from them annual tribute in the shape of shell-money, and 
they compel all their tributaries to speak Hupa in communi- 
cation with them. So vigorously were they put to school in 
the language of their masters that most of their vocabularies 
were sapped and reduced to bald catalogues of names. They 
had the dry bones of substantives, but the flesh and blood of 
verbs were sucked out of them by Hupa.”’ How even sucha 
remnant as this might not be left, we can understand from the 
case of the Christian Tsimshians of Brit sh Columbia. The 
Rev. William Duncan, to whose long continued exertions the 
civilization of these Indians is due, found that it was a mistake 
to teach them in their own language, and consequently, after 
removing them from their old surroundings, he instructed 
them entirely in English. Once having adopted this language 
the Metlakahtlas, the name by which the tribe is known, will 
continue to use it and in a generation or two their descendants 
will have forgotten their native tongue. 

In the face of these facts, language is surely not entitled to 
be called the “only certain test of the affinities of races,” and 
what ever may be its value as a test of mental capacity, it can- 
not be regarded as the only true basis of Anthropology. It 
may be correct to affirm with Waitz that men change their 
physical appearance, but if so, it is because the conditions under 
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which they live undergo a change, and where such conditions 
remain unaltered of are but sligntly changed the physical type 
is preserved. ‘This is conclusively proved by the general fact 
that the human race can be divided into a certain number of 
separate types, and by the specific fact of the great resem- 
blance, notwithstanding particular points of difference, between 
the members of each stock throughout the area over which it 
is spread. It must be remembered, moreover, that language, 
as well as all other mental characteristics, is dependent upon 
the physical organization for their development. His special 
organism distinguishes man from all other members of the 
animal kingdom just as much as does his language, and it is 
therefore as much entitled as the latter to be taken as the basis 
of Anthropology. Indeed it has a greater right, owing to the 
fact, that while language is only a development, an expression of 
something deeper, be it a spiritual entity or only a mass of pro- 
taplasm, the physical organism is that through which this spir- 
itual or protoplasmic being acts and can alone act as man. The 
organism is thus a more fundamental fact than language, which 
may, indeed, owing to some organic defect, be entirely wanting. 

The truth is, and this is the conclusion I have had in view 
throughout, that language is only one of the factors necessary 
for the proper study of man and the formation of Anthropo- 
logical science, and therefore also for the classification of 
human races, It miy be that without language man could 
not have become a civilized being, but the only evidence in 
support of this contention is that language has been the in- 
strument of his mental culture. It is impossible to say what 
progress man might have made without a spoken language, 
but there appears no reason why he should not have been able 
to make the first advances in civilization without it, nor why 
even he should not have been able to form ideas and communi- 
cate them to others by signs. We are justifled, therefore, in 
assuming that sociology, technology and religion are entitled 
to be classed with language as. mental factors in connection 
with the study of anthropology. This truth has been recogni- 
zed by Dr. Brinton, in whose General Scheme for Instruction 
in Anthropology, not only is language placed in its proper po- 
sition as a branch of ethnology; but ethnology itself becomes 
a division of anthropology and rightly occupies a secondary 
place to somatology, the science which deals with all the 
phenomena, both physical and phychical of the individual hu- 
man organism. So far from language being the true basis of 
anthropology, it is not even a sure test of the affinities of race. 
It is impossible, as appears from what is said above, to make a 
wholly satisfactory classification of races without reference to 
every branch of anthropology, that is, without studying their 
characteristics by the light of Somatology, as well as Ethnol- 
ogy, Ethnography as well as Archeology; for the descendants 
from a common stock may be separated and under the influ- 
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ence of changed conditions become so altered, that archzxo- 
logical data may be of great importance for testing conclusions 
derived from other considerations. All the phenomena of 
human existence stand in an organic relation to each other, 
and all are ultimately traceable to the organism, in which body 
and mind are inseperably united, cooperating not only in the 
activities of individual life but in the actions of men as mem- 
bers of society. The test of race affinity must be sought, 
therefore, not in one but in all the phases or aspects of human 
nature both physical and mental, and the true basis of Anthro- 
pology will be found in the human organism itself, which there 
has its varied expression. 


ETHICAL PROGRESS THROUGH EXPERIENCE 


BY PRESIDENT CHARLES W. SUPER. 


66]n all ages 
Every human heart is human; 

That in even savage bosom 

There are longings, strivings, yearnings 
For the good they comprehend not, 

That the feeble hands and helpless, 
Groping blindly in the darkness, 

Touch God’s right hand in the darkness.” 

Hiawatha. 


It is assumed in this paper that the whole human race is 
descended from a single pair, that man primarily is an ethical 
being, so that no matter how low in the scale of civilization he 
may be, he has some notions however elementary, of right and 
wrong. but that in many cases these notions are mere germs 
which require what Comte calls mz/teu for their development. 
Under these assumptions we meet with the serious difficulty 
presented by the differences between the physical characteris- 
tics of the various races as well by the social aifferences be- 
tween the highest and lowest types of the same race. But we 
are not here concerned with the physical divergences and it is 
safe to assert that the moral differences are not so great as 
they appear on a cursory examination. Thereis much acces- 
ible evidence to show that there are a few general principles of 
morality upon which the average Turk, the average Chinaman 
and the average Indian are in accord with the average Euro- 
pean. What they admit theoretically may be something quite 
different from what they practice. We do not need to go far 
from home to find the same inconsistency. It is not improb- 
able that some of the lowest races have degenerated from a 
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more advanced stage owing to the unfavorable physical or so- 
cial conditions amid which they were placed. .The struggle 
for a bare subsistence may become so severe that in the effort 
to preserve life, almost all the virtues are eliminated. The 
condition of a conquered people is generaly prejudicial to 
morality. History abounds in examples of both, and both have 
contemporary representatives. On the other hand life may 
have become so easy that all incentive to exertion was removed. 
Men were content to vegetate just as there are in all civilized 
countries degenerate specimens of the race who will steal or 
beg rather than work. The isolation of the Chinese is gener- 
ally regarded as aunique fact in the history of the human race, 
yet it requires but a brief study of the annals of this sin- 
gular people to convince the reader that it is not so much their 
natural traits as their situatian that virtually shut them off from 
the rest of the world, Two thousand years ago they were far 
less self-centered than they are at present. In the course of 
time some people become apostles of progress, often in a some- 
what brutal fashion, while others remain merely receptive. 
The history of this continent furnishes examples of both. The 
Europeans who took posession of the Western Hemisphere 
found the aborigines in various stages of civilization and it has 
been demonstrated that some of the Indian tribes can be raised 
in a few generations almost to the level of the whites. Upon 
others again, the examples of their white neighbors seem to 
have no effect whatever. Other evidence as well as the mixed 
physical types that constitute the peoples of modern times 
make it almost certain that many tribes were either extermina- 
ted or absorbed in others in the course of past milleniums. 
Man’s capacity for moral progress being inherent, what is 
the postulate of its development? We answer—experience in 
its widest extent. As all men have some germinal conceptions 
of right and wrong, justice and injustice, these could only be 
developed by contact with one another. We all know the 
proverb about the burnt child. But here the pain follows the 
transgression quickly. This is rarely the case in the domain of 
ethics, and men’s memories are proverbially short. But with 
the development of a social conscience, however feeble, the 
penalty of transgression could not be wholly lost. The social 
man learned the value of fidelity, of veracity, of humanity, and 
so on, though ina very general way. Those tribes that did 
not learn by experience were blotted out of existence or ab- 
sorbed. No people of antiquity learned more by expertence 
than the Romans and so long as they profited by their errors 
they advanced, They exhibited a marked contrast to their 
arch enemies the Carthaginians whose faithlessness has pass- 
ed into a proverb. Just as, not all men learn by experience 
neither. do all social groups, but the price of progress is always 
a willingness to learn. And so there came a time in the his- 
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tory of Rome when her people ceased to profit by past errors 
and, with her moral stagnation, ber decline began 

The earliest notions of right were associated with property; 
jit was the right of posession. Men claimed the exclusive 
right of ownership to certain tangible objects and defended 
their right against all adversaries. As every man in every so- 
cial group laid claim to a number of such objects it iseasy to 
see how such a command as “Thou shalt not steal’’ come to be 
formulated and generally recognized, at least within certain 
limits. It is also easy to see how important a part the recog- 
nition of property rights must have played in the progress of 
the race even while property consisted wholly in movables 
But for a long time this right was recognized only within a cir- 
cumscribed group and to take by stealth or force from those 
outside of the group was not regarded as theft or robbery. 
We have an example of the primitive state of the mind in such 
a case in the conduct of the Hebrews toward the Egyptians. 
The same state of mind is exhibited by the employe who 
secretly appropriates the property of a hard master when he 
feels that his services are not adequately requited. 

When the ownership to land began to be acknowledged an 
other great step was taken in advance. What a potent force 
we have here to deal with is evident from the legal phraseol- 
ogy still current which divides all crimes into two classes: 
those against persons and those against property. Those states 
represent the vanguard of civilization which guarantee abso- 
lute security for both life and property as nearly as this is 
possible. It is not denied that a nomad people may make 
some progress in ethics. The early Hebrews are a case in 
point, yet their civilization in the proper sense dates from 
their settlement in the Promised Land. 

Every law that is put in force, whether it be by statute or 
custom responds to some need. The difference between the 
two is not so great as is usually supposed. It will hardly be 
denied that all men have an interest in seeing that at least the 
more important of the moral laws are observed—if not by 
themselves at least by their neighbors. We can scarcely con- 
ceive of a condition in which men must not have felt the prac- 
tical advantage of such injunctions as Thou shalt not kill and 
Thou shalt not steal, however lax they may have been in 
keeping them. The more man reflected the more patent be- 
came their importance, or it would perhaps be better to say 
that their importance was more clearly recognized by the 
more thoughtful members of every social group. This experi- 
ence is often embodied in language in the form of proverbs 
and is thus transmitted from generation to generation. The 
chic f reason why the sub-animals make no progress is because 
they lack the power of speech, for it can hardly be denied 
that some of them show a degree of intelligence little inferior 
to that of the lowest savages. Of course, this is simply say- 
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ing that.a brute is not a human being; and the gap between 
the two is a wide one, though I freely admit that in some re- 
spects some brutes are more moral—if we may use the term 
in such a connection—than some men. 

The motor force in every community always has been as it 
still is in its great men, men not absolutely great but relatively 
so, the most influential men in every social group. But men 
may be powerful for evil as well as good, great destroyers as 
well as great builders. Some men are great because of official 
position, others, by native talent. It is however hardly possi- 
ble for a community organized on an historical basis to be 
wholly destroyed. It always retains recuperative agencies 
sufficient to restore it af er the most serious cataclysm. No- 
poleon is a typical example and his career has great value in 
the philosophical interpretation of history. He wasan intelec- 
tual colossus and for a time his influence was wholesome. In 
the end, however, in spite of his overtowering genius, his 
vaulting ambition overleaped itself; his evil desires got the 
mastery over him and spurred him on to his ruin. Yet on the 
whole his work was more largely constructive than destructive; 
the Europe of 1815 had made great advances over that of 1790. 

Schiller was of the opinion that, on the whole, Germany 
gained more than it lost by the Thirty Years War. This is a 
hard saying, but 1t may beatrue one. As men are constituted, 
society can generaly be cured of its chronic ills only by the 
most drastic remedies. Just as a man’s health can sometimes 
be restored or his life saved by the amputation of a lirab, so 
society can frequently be cured only by the destruction of a 
class or at least of a part of its privileges. 

The history of the world, so far as we know it may be 
grouped about the characters that have made themselves con- 
spicuous—it is amplified biography. what we see every mo- 
ment among our contemporaries assocated with men of power 
we safely assume that it has always been so. It can hardly be 
otherwise, for out of every ten men nine, yea, out of every 
hun jred men ninty nine are afraid of innovation. Though the 
majority of great men are not ethically great, yet ethical ideas 
derive their force and vigor from heroes in the fie'd of morals. 
We must, however, beware of measuring rigidly former con- 
ditions by present standards. As society is a growth, a too 
literal interpretation of formulas may in time become a hin- 
drance. This was the case conspicuously with the Jews of later 
times. They were always appealing to Abraham and Moses, 
yet if these worthies had lived they would have scouted the 
senseless conservatism of their devotees. Lycurgus found- 
ed institutions that made Sparta great. They were admir- 
ably suited to the conditions to which they were originally ad- 
apted: but in time they were outgrown and a too rigid and a 
too literal adherence proved the ruin of Sparta; just as an old 
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general is defeated when pitted against a younger, if he ad- 
heres to the tactics of his youth. We see the same thing in 
the case of Mohammed and his immediate ancestors. The 
new faith with all its fanaticism was better than the creeds it 
supplanted. If it did not degenerate with respect to itself, it 
did with reference to Christianity and the glory that was placed 
was in time eclipsed by a more adaptive religion. I am aware 
that it has become somewhat the fashion to relegate into the 
realm of myth the great Jewish as well as the great Grecian 
lawgivers. Ti.e proceeding is inherently absurd. The best 
justification of their existence is the history of soc’ety in later 
ages when the light of history shines less dimly. No wonder 
that a recent commentator, in order to save a theory felt con- 
strained to say that “ Pentateuch was not written by Moses 
but by another man of the same name.” Much has doubtless 
been attributed to these worthies and their like to which they 
have no claim, but that a great deal is due them of that for 
which posterity gives them credit hardly admits of doubt. 

Montesquieu asserts that “in the infancy of society the chiefs 
of the state form the. institutions: afterwards the institutons 
form the chiefs of the state.” So too Emerson believed “An 
institution is but the lengthened shadow of the men; and all 
history resolves itself very easily into the biography of a few 
stout and earnést persons.” Any one who is inclined to ques- 
tion the important functions of the leaders in the social group 
need not go far to see his error. Evidence in plenty is ready 
to hand that ought to remove all doubt. A number of persons 
have collected into a crowd, many from curiosity, a few for 
more sinister motives. Now let one ora few men raise the hue 
and cry and in a twinkling the crowd is turned into a mob. 
The entire mass of human beings has lost control of itself, is 
dead to the appeals of reason and ready to commit almost any 
outrage against life and property. Again take the case of men 
who attain leadership under more peaceful conditions. It is 
common fora great many church members to regard their 
bishops with a. feeling akin to veneration. Yet a bishop is 
usually selected from a large number of equally competent 
candidates and in some of tha denominations they have not 
much more power than other clergymen of equal ability. We 
find among men leaders. by accident, leaders by merit, and 
leaders by virtue of their position. The only difference be- 
tween the more civilized and less civilized peoples is that the 
former are more ready to listen to appeals to reason and less 
in danger of being led in a wrong direction by their prejudices 
or passions or impulses. Thorough going evolutionists tell us 
that the comparative powerlessness of men without leaders is 
a characteristic that we posess in common with gregarious 
brutes. These too when anything is to be done usually wait 
for one of their number to take the initiative. The initiative 
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often leads to the destruction of a whole herd, as brutes cannot 
learn by transmitted experience, though they sometimes seem 
to learn by. inherited experience. But the leader of a herd 
merely follows a blind instinct, while the leader of men, if he 
be worthy of the name, ought always to lead in the way where 
the danger is least. 

While it is clear that the individual has counted for a great 
deal in the fostering of ethical ideas, these ideas could become 
potent only in an organized state. The obstreperous forces 
were always strong and needed to be curbed. It was the Ro- 
man reverence for law that contributed most to the growth of 
the Roman power. It is true Tacitus could affirm that among 
the Germans good morals were more powerful than good laws 
among his own countrymen; but he had in mind a time when 
the men who should have enforced the laws were the first to 
break them. In primitive society each man is to a greater or 
less extent a law unto himself and disputes are decided by the 
stronger or more astute in their own way. © Thucydides says it 
was the custom of the early Greeks to go armed as each man 
had to protect himself; but in later times the importance of 
law had become so universally recognized that even Socrates 
one of the most original thinkers the world has ever known 
preferred to suffer death legally for crimes he had not com- 
mitted rather than save himself illegally. No Greek or Roman 
could conceive of an ethical man as existing outside of the 
state, and the philosophers of both peoples never tired of. dis- 
cussing the best methods of making the upright man and the 
good citizen convertible terms That survival of barbarism, 
the duel, was virtually unknown among them, and though often 
the most monstrous wrongs against individuals were committed 
it was usually done by envoking the arm of thestate. Itis in- 
teresting to note the process by which the Hebrews outgrew 
their theoretic idea and came to note the supreme importance 
of establishing a state in the usual sense of that term. It was 
surely not the desire to be like the people around them but the 
conviction that they had outgrown the old order. 

The tribal, just like national coasciousness or aspiration is 
wont to crystailize about a great name. It cannot grasp the 
idea of an innovation or an initial movement towards any 
goal except by associating it with some leader. It is only 
leaders that drag men out of the rut of convention. There is 
much truth in the passage, “Mankind from the earliest ages 
have been prone almost to idealize those to whom they were 
indebted for any weighty benefits, or to whom they looked upon 
as inventors of useful arts or masters of hitherto occult sciences.” 
The moralist Seneca was well aware of this important truth: 
hence he continually exhorts his protege, Lucilius, to choose 
for himself some noble exemplar and to strive to become like 
him. That Christ went about doing good has a hundred times 
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more influence on the world than the doctrines he preached. 
The effect of thoroughly democratic institutions is strikingly 
exemplified by the Turkomans. The traveler Vambery relates, 
that one of them said to him, “We area people without a head, 
and we will not have one. Weare all equal; with us every one 
is king.” the same writer adds, “The inhabitants of the desert 
are ruled, often tyrannized over by a mighty soverign, invisi- 
ble, indeed to themselves, but whose presence is plainly dis- 
cerned in the work ded, custom, usage.” As is well known, the 
Turkomans have hardly changed since they are known to his- 
tory. After reaching a certain status the tyrrany of custom 
became so generally recognized that every attempt on the 
part of any individu. to break it proved abortive. 

Tarde in his Laws of imitation makes some shrewd obser- 
vations on this question. He says among other things, “In 
order that a good combination of ideas may enlighten the 
minds of a nation, it is essential that it first attain to* clearness 
in an isolated brain; and the chances of its general adoption 
are in proportion to the frequency of exchanges between mind 
and mind. In order that a contradiction between two institu- 
tions or between two principals be felt in a society it is neces- 
sary that it should first have been observed by an intellect 
more sagacious than others; by a systematic thinker who, in 
his concious effort to unify his group of ideas, has been stop- 
ped by this difficulty and has pointed it out. Whence the 
social importance of philosophies; and the larger the number 
of mutual intellectual stimuli and, consequently, of movements 
of ideas in a nation the more easily his difficulty will be per- 
ceived.” Hence it is easy to see how, in a primitive condition 
of society, all progress but especially all ethical progress is 
extremely slow. The tyranny of custom is stronger because 
there is little conscious thinking, scarcely any interchange of 
ideas and but a faint desire to break with tradition. Innova- 
tors have had a hard time in this world, yet it is owing to 
them that the world is no worse than it is. What are Buddha 
and Confucius and Lycurgas and Solon and many more of 
their kind but bouys in the stormy waters of time by which 
their successors have sought in some sort of a way to steer 
their fragile bark over the turbid waters of every-day life? 

The problem of the genesis and development of morality 
is rendered particularly difficult because of its connection with 
religion. So far as we know there is no people so low in the 
scale of civilization as to be without some notions of obligati- 
ons, nor is there any that is wholy without a religion. The 
first concerns itself with man’s relation to man, the second 
with his relation to his creator and to other supernatural be- 
ings with which he comes in contact or under whose power he 
lives. The question then naturally arises in the mind of the 
inquirer: does the religious belief of a man or of a company of 
men influence their notions of their relation to one another? 
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We can hardly withold an affirmative answer, yet after it is 
given we are still at a loss when we come to define the char- 
acter of this obligation. Religious fanaticism whether Chris- 
tian or heathen, whether inspired by a monotheistic or a poly- 
theistic creed, has often inflicted great harm upon therace. It 
has been a destructive agency of the most terrible kind. 

Take what view of the origin of man we may we can hardly 
help admitting that religious instinct is primarily beneficent. 
If man is evolved from some lower animal, an instinct so uni- 
versal Can not in the nature of the case be destructive. It is 
one of the forces that tend to the perpetuity of the race. If it 
is institutional and originally implanted by the creator it is, of 
course, for a beneficent purpose. But it may be preverted. 
‘The sexual instinct inthe sub-animals and men is often a de- 
structive agency, yet it is essential to the perpetuation of life 
In like manner when religion is used as an engine of destruc- 
tion it is a perversion of its original purpose. 

It is probably not doing violence to the conditions of the 
problems if we draw some inferences from what we see going 
on around us daily, or may see. Man is ever changing, yet ever 
the same. No one will deny that the Christian is better for 
his religion, which is different from mere profession of it. 
But is the Mohammedan or Buddhist elevated by his religion? 
I do not doubt it, if his profession is sincere. All three relig- 
ions are better in their precepts than in the general practice 
of their professed votaries. Of course the same affirmation 
can be made regarding the Jewish. In all cases the fountain is 
purer than thestream. We know comparatively litt!e about 
religions that have no fixed creed like those above named, 
but it is safe to assume that a similar inference may be- 
drawn from them. To have areligion, to recognize the mys 
tery of our existence and to acknowledge our dependence on 
a power higher thah ourselves are essential attributes of 
man-attributes that by no stretch of the imagination we 
can attribute to the most intelligent brutes. Notwithstand- 
ing that some of the lower animals exhibit not only gleams 
of intelligence but at times its stéady though faint light 
and yet make no progress may be as much owing to their 
lack of the religious sentiment as to any other cause. 
Stepnaki, a deist or perhaps even an atheist, says in the 
Russian Peasantry, ‘‘Religion is the language in which the 
human spirit lisps its first conception of right and gives 
vent to its first aspirations. The awakening of the pop- 
ular intelligence and moral consciousness has found its 
expression in dogmas of new religious sects, a remarkable 
and suggestive phenomenon of popular life in Russia,” 
Again, “Of all forms of authority, the patriarchal one is 
certainly the most insupportable to a thoroughly jindepend- 
ant mind, just as parental tutelage is to a full grown man, 
yet this is no argument against the usefulness of a good family 
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education. For all primitive.minds the monarchical idea has 
a kind of peculiar fascination. A man who is placed so much 
above them as th:ir soveregn is naturally fancied by them to 
be above human nature altogether.” 

Even after the conviction of the need of moral regenera- 
tion has become firmly rooted in some minds it usually rests 
there. Socrates had much to say about man’s duty to his fel- 
low man, but had nothing of what we call missionary zeal. 
The same spirit is exhibited by Cicero, Seneca and other 
Greek and Roman moral philosophers. We see something of 
the missionary spirit in Buddhism and Mohammedanism but the 
central thought, at least of the former, is rather to teach men 
to bear their own ills than to lighten them or those of others. 
“Bear ye one another’s burdens,” is a distinctly missionary 
command that is almost peculiar to Christianity. The Apos- 
tles were the first te feel the irresistible impulse to preach the 
doctrine tomen that taught them to do what they could to 
make the world better. Paul conspicuously among the early 
propagandists of Christianity could not give a philosophical 
explanation of his zeal except in so far as the commands to 
preach the Gospel is such an explanation. But his doctrine, 
though highly metaphysical in some respects was based on the 
need that men felt of a higher life for all, a broader altruism 
than they had be:n accustomed to hear. The mere observ- 
ance of external ceremonies, to which he had been accustomed 
or to something akin, no longer satisfied his broad philosophy, 
yet he hypostatized the will and desire of God to support his 


-zeal. Professor Ramsay has an excellent article on Paul as a 


Statesman in the Contemporary Review for March, Igot. 

On the other hand, religion is founded on superhuman 
creeds, as embodying commands ot supernatural origin is nec- 
essarily unprogressive and unchanging. In all societies, the 
most primitive as well as the most advanced, the priesthood 
represents the intellectual status quo ante. Since the gods are 
regarded as “ever-living” they are unchanging—the same to- 
day, yesterday and forever more. The influence of the priestly 
class is marked with unusual clearness in the records of the 
ancient Egyptians. Here the civilization was apparently for 
thousands of years unchanged, unprogressive and stationary. 
It is reasonable to suppose that the comparatively advanced 
stage to which the earliest Egyptians had attained was reached 
before hierarchy had completely dominated social and public 
ideas, While in the land of the Nile the priest class seems at 
a very remote period to have made terms with the ruling caste 
out of which grew a stable goverment, the course of events 
among the Jews was different and less peaceful, owing largely 
to the less secluded position of Palestine. Here the hierarchy 
at a very early period in the history of the Hebrews and from 
causes that are not clear encountered opposition. It continued 
powerful, but not predominat. On the other hand, the ancient 
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Greeks, the only people of antiquity that continued to make 
progress for several centuries, were never much under the in- 
fluence of the priesthood. The episode narrated in the first 
book of the Iliad is characteristic. When Chryses the priest 
of Apollo cones to Agememnon with a ransom for his daugh- 
ter, the latter refuses to give her up and adds that if he ever 
returns to repeat his request the god whom he represents will 
not be able to save him from personal violence. Neither in 
Greece nor Rome did the priesthood ever constitute a separate 
class, in the proper sense of the word. Both these countries 
were almost continually at war. According to Tacitus even 
the Germans were more “‘priest-ridden..,, 

The rationale of progress herein set forth is not based upon 
any theory of ethics but is deduced from an examination of 
the facts of history. From what we have seen taking place in 
the more or less clear light of history we may legitimately 
conclude what must have taken place in pre-historic times and 
with those people who have no annals. The belief in the per- 
fectibility of the human race and of the continued progress of 
a nation is distinctly modern. It dates from the establishment 
of christianity. The Greek thinkers were the first to give the 
prob!em any attention. But they, Plato and Aristotle among 
the others, conceived states only as alternately advancing and 
retrograding. With the examples they had before them they 
could hardly have reached any other conclusion. No pre- 
christian state, with the possible exception of Egypt, had had 
an uninterrupted existence of a thousand years; and its history 
was but little known. Theconception of the universal brother- 
hood of man, though faintly enunciated by the Stoics, is a dis- 
tinctively christian doctrine. With this idea was bound up the 
possibility of several great commonwealths existing side by 
side to the reciprocal advantage of all. It thus became possi- 
ble for each to devote at least a part of its corporate energies 
to its own internal improvement rather than to expend them 
wholly on the destruction of its neighbors. 

The states under priestly rule were no more permanent 
than those under the domination of a military class. It is only 
where no single class of ideas is permanently in the ascendant 
that continued progress may confidentally be expected. And 
it is only where a goverment is so organized that all the intel- 
lectual and moral forces it embodies may have a hearing in its 
management that we may look for those gradual changes which 
guarantee the permanence of its institutions and render violent 
revolutions unnecessary. In other words, progress to be con- 
tinuous and uninterrupted must be based on the ethical princi- 
ples, on the recognition of the rights of man, not of aclass, and 
on a willingness to profit by the experience of the race. The 
world is not in need of new principles of morality, but of a 
more general recognition of those that have abundantly vindi- 
cated their efficacy. 




















TOTEMISM IN THE EAST. 


Extract from an article in the Biblical World. 


Totemism is probably the most primitive of all pagan be- 
liefs, as it has been the most universal,for traces of it are found 
in the religions of all peoples. A totem is some object gen- 
erally an animal or a plant, whose name the clan bears, and to 
which it has a close relationship, traceable to descent, for ex- 
ple—the Crow clan are blood-brothers of the crow birds, be- 
cause the first father or mother was a crow. The father may 
have been a crow divinity while the mother was a woman. 
Each member of the clan is therefore known as a crow, and the 
life of one of these birds is as sacred as the life of a human 
kinsman. A totem is never eaten except in some religious ser- 
vice, as in a sacrificial communion, which totem people seem 
to have observed annually. Should one use the flesh of his to- 
tem for food, either death will follow or the offender will be 
smitten by some disease. The Haida Indians, one of the 
great nations of British Columbia, may be taken as as a good 
example of totem organization. This nation is divided into 
two great phraties, the Raven and the Eagle, the former be- 
ing the superior or senior. The Raven phratry in divided into 
the following clans: Wolf, Bear, Scannah Whale, Skate, Moun- 
tain Goat, Sea Lion, Moon, Sun, Rainbow, and Thunderbird; 
the Eagle into: Eagle, Raven, Frog, Beaver, Shark, Moon, Duck, 
Codfish, Wasco, Whale, Owl, Dogfish, Sculpin and Dragon Fly. 
The genealogy of a family is marked by a totem pole, on which 
is carved the totem crests of the female ancestors. Egypt, that 
land of strange contradictions, is a good example. 

In spite of the milleniums of settled agricultural life, its great 
advance in literature, art and science, a surprising amount of 
this old system persisted. The Nomes down to the very last, 
bore totem names, while within them the animals were wor- 
shiped with totem rites and totem doctrines. 

A cursory examination of the proper names of the Arab 
tribes show that totemism must at one time have been common 
among that people also. Robertson Smith quotes, among 
others, the following tribes which formed important groups: 


Wolf, Lion, Locust, Dove, Bull, Colt of an Ass, Kite, Lizard, 


She-goat, and Hedgehog. The laws governing relationships 
seem in pre-Islamic days to have also been totemic. 

Some of the most obvious totem names in the Old Test- 
ment are:—Achbor, Mouse 2 Kings, 22: 12; Ajah, Falcon, 2 
Sam., 3:7; Elah, Terebinth, 2 Kings, 15: 30; Asuah, Thorn- 
bush, Ezra, 2:56; Deborah, Bee, Gen., 35: 8, (Judge, 4: 9); 
Huldah, Weasel, 2 Kings, 22: 14; Jonah, Dove, 2 Kings, 14: 25. 











THE COMMON THINGS OF THE PRE-HISTORIC AGE. 


BY STEPHEN D. PEET, PH. D. 


We have now passed over the various structures which 
were erected during the pre-historic age, and have seen the 
progress which was made during that age. It will be noticed 
that none of these structures reached the stage in which ar- 
chitecture, technically considered, could be ascribed to them; 
for they are in no way ornamented, and do not present any of 
the architectural principles, Some of them may have indeed 
anticipated those principles in their form and appearance; for 
the standing stones have the forms of columns; the conical 
huts, called Pict-houses, have the form of the arch; the dol- 
mens have the form of houses with roofs, and some of them 
have openings, which remind us of the doorways with the pier 
and lintel, but they all lack the elements which are essential 
to architectural structures; viz: the true arch; the column with 
its capital; the cornice, and architrave; and the decoration of the 
walls and sides. They contain the rudiments which constitute 
the alphabet, but are never put together in such a shape that 
we can read in them any story which architecture, as such, 
would present We may say, then, of architecture, the same 
that we do of literature, that neither of them really began before 
the time of history; for the use of letters was the means of in- 
troducing writing, and writing naturally gave birth to history; 
as the discovery and use of architectural principles, such as 
the true arch, the decorated column, the cornice, and other 
elements, gave rise to architecture; at least to that form of 
architecture which has appeared in historic countries. As to 
the date in which those changes occurred which brought the 
rude constructions of the pre-historic races into the condition, 
or form, which rendered them suitable and worthy of the name 
of architecture, we have no definite information. And yet, as 
we examine the different records, here and there, we find that 
the introduction of letters and the discovery of architectural 
principles were everywhere contemporaneous. There was, 
however, always an interval between the pre-historic and the 
historic which has never been quite filled, and it matters not 
what country we visit, we find the gap still open. No discovery 
has yet brought the pre-historic so closely into contact with 
he historic that we can say that they are joined together, 
The missing links have been sought for in many lands, but 
they are still missing, and the only way to bring the two ages 
together is to substitute something which we know belongs 
to both, and has continued through all ages. These substitu- 
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tes we believe may be found in some of the common things 
which were in use in the very earliest times, and are still in 
use, but are scarcely noticed because they are so common. 
We refer now to roads, canals, bridges and boats, all of which 
are very common at the present day, but were also as common 
in the days when there was no history, and no architecture, 
and no art, and scarcely any civilization, but when the people 
had to have the necessities of life, and did have them, and 
with them also many of the conveniences. They grew out of 
the necessities of the early periods but they were the last to 
change their form, or character, and for that reason, they have 
lagged behind the progress of the world, and have always 
been too insignificant to be worthy of a prominent place in 
history. There are to be sure many allusions in history to the 
ancient canals, roads, bridges and boats, but they are merely 
incidental to the record, and are not given a place among any 
of the prominent and conspicuous structures which have ap- 
peared either in the pre-historic,or the historic age. Their 
association with other things such as houses, fortresses, pal- 
aces, temples, cities, arches, and gateways, has always been 
very close, but they were only the humble servitors which were 
always useful, but seldom noticed, and never considered worthy 
of mention. Even the terms which are used in connection 
with them are significant of their humble character; for 
they are. called constructions and mechanical contrivances, 
rather than architectural works, and are assigned to the prov- 
ince of civil engineering and mechanics rather than architec- 
ture or art : 

It is, however to this humble class of constructions that we 
shall devote a chapter; for they are really the connecting links 
between the pre-historic and the historic age; and are about 
the only things which we can positively state have continued 
through both ages. They may indeed have been at the begin- 
ning very rude and primitive, yet they served the same purpose 
at the outset that they do at the present day. The roads upon 
the land, the canals with the water in them, the bridges which 
carried the roads across the water, and the boats which con- 
ducted the traveler through the water, were all at one time 
very simple and rude contrivances, but they were as useful 
then as they are now. They have been useful in history; and 
great events have turned, and been decided according to their 
presence or their absence. Many archeological discoveries 
have also been made by means of them, and still others are 
likely to be made. To illustrate: it was a road which led uf 
to the Lions Gate at Mycenz, which disclosed, not only the 
peculiar arch with its pier and lintel, and its sculptured lions, 
but which, followed within the gate, led Schliemann tothe Bee- 
hive tomb, and to the wonderful treasures contained within it. 
It was acommon road which led to the gateway, which opened 
into the city of Troy, a burnt city, but within the portal of that 
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city, and amid the ruins, there were contained those evidences 
which led Schliemann to identify the place with the famous 
city about which Homer sang of old, and in which history has 
been so much interested. The stairway which led from the 
gate up to the city was a common stairway made of stone steps, 
but it became very significant when the treasure was discov- 
ered, for it identified the building at the top as the palace 
of Priam. His keen eye when he examined the relics which 
were so strangely mingled together, immediately discriminat- 
ed between those which belonged to the Stone and those 
which belonged to the Bronze Age, and enabled him to draw 
the lines between the earlier and the later cities which were 
erected upon the same spot, though the lines between the his- 
toric and the pre-historic cities became marvellously less as he, 
with others, proceeded in the examination of the various layers, 
and relics which were contained in the ruins. 

The importance of these common things is shown by other 
discoveries, for they have often furnished the clew to the dark 
problems of history. 

The arch which Robinson discovered in the wall of the 
temple at Jerusalem was only a fragment, but it showed the 
character of the bridge which led from the ancient city of 
David across the Tyropzan Valley to the ancient temple on 
Mount Moriah. The various sills, or thresholds which Dr. W. 
H. Bliss found at Jerusalem, far beneath the surface, were or- 
dinary door-sills which had been worn by the feet of people 
who crossed them, but the succession of them one above the 
other, showed the number of houses that had been built on the 
same spot. The boat which was discovered on the coast of 
Norway, beneath a mound, was an ordinary boat, such as the 
Norsemen were accustomed to use, but taken with the canoes 
and boats which have been exhumed from the peat-beds of 
Ireland and England and Switzerland it gave the last link in 
the long chain, and furnished the record of the progress of 
boat building from the pre-historic up to the historic age. 

So those constructions which have been brought to 
light by the researches of antiquarians and archeologists 
reveal to us the very beginnings of architecture. They may, 
perhaps, belong to the department of mechanics and engi- 
neering, as we have said, but they so resemble , and are 
so associated with architectural works that it is impossible 
to separate them. The relation of these humble and 
common things to the events of history is exceedingly 
important. Xerxes who built his bridge of boats across 
the Hellespont is said to have thrown chains into the 
sea whose waves had broken the bridge, with the vain 
boast that he had chained the waves, but the absence of a 
bridge has baffled many a general, and the lack of a road 
has defeated many an army, while on the other hand an or- 
dinary canal has enriched a whole country, and the building 
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of a road has often brought the distant parts of a nation in- 
to harmony with its rulers. 

We need no excuse for devoting a chapter to these sub- 
jects; for they are too closely connected with history and 
throw too much light upon the history of the world to be 
omitted. Without them, the gap between the pre-historic 
and the historic age would continue, for very little has so 
far been discovered that can be relied upon to fill it, but, 
with them, the succession continues unbroken. We may 
say that the monuments of the Stone Age stand like an 
abutment upon one side of a gulf; for the successors to them 
have not yet been discovered. The monuments of the 
Bronze and the Iron Age stand like an abutment upon the 
other side, and it is not easy to discover what immediately 
preceded, but it is through such humble and unobserved 
things as the bridges, boats and such objects as have been 
preserved in the graves we find the connecting links, 
and are able to follow the line from one age to another. 

These had their beginnings in the Stone Age, but they con- 
tinued in an unbroken succession through the Bronze and 
Iron Ages, and really connect the pre-historic with historic 
times. 

This is the case in all countries, and it matters not what 
region we enter, we shall find these common things very 
useful, from the aid they give to us in connecting the past 
with the present. It may be that some would prefer to be- 
gin with the Oriental countries, and there seek for the con- 
necting links betwee the historic and the pre-historic age, 
but there are so many advantages intaking the American 
continent for our field of study, that we shall draw illus- 
trations from our own land, and afterwards go to the dis- 
tant regions, and study such tokens as can be found there. 

We maintain that there are all about us, those objects 
which are really the survivals of the pre-historic age, and 
they are so similar to those which existed thousands of 
years ago in the east that we may rely upon them for our 
evidence. 

1. Let us then take the boats which were formerly in use 
on this continent; some of them still used by the Indians of 
the deep interior for our first objects of study. It is known 
that the earliest boat was a mere log, which had been dug 
out with stone tools, and by the aid of fire, was made hollow, 
and so capable of holding the early navigator, who was 
clothed with skin, and had no better tool than the stone axe. 
Such hollow logs have been discovered near the lake dwell- 
ings of Switzerland, but they resemble those which were com- 
mon in America. This was the beginning of ship-building 
and ship-carpentry, and it was a very important beginning. 
The next stage was one in which the external form was 
brought into harmony with the interior. A comely shape 
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was given tothe boat, The log became not only lighter 
but more shapely. and more easily propelled. It was not 
long before the habit of imitating the shape of animals as- 
serted itself in connection with this art of boat building. 
and the canoe soon came to have a curved prow, which rose 
above the water line like the neck and head of a water fowl. » 
A canoe has been dug out from the peat beds of Switzer- 
land, which hasa prow the exact shape of a bird’s head, a 
hole through the solid end of the prow representing the 
eye of the bird. This shows how early the art instinct laid 
hold of the savage, and trained his hand to great skill 
in sculpturing the wood into forms and lines of grace and 
beauty. The navigatorsof the inland waters of America 
were not different from the fishermen who inhabited the 
shores of the inland lakes of Europe, for both had skill in 
the art of making beautiful creations out of the common 
logs, which were felled in the forests. Boats have been 
exhumed from the island keys off the coast of Florida, 
which are very interesting on account of their size and 
shape. There are boats still in use on the streams of the 
Interior which are models of beauty. But ofall the crafts 
which the native American was able to construct by the aid 
of such rude tools as are made of stone, those which are 
still seen upon the northwest coast are the most striking; 
for their beauty and grace. These are large enough to 
hold a company of navigators, and high enough to with- 
stand the waves of the stormy ocean. Their graceful bows 
rise high above the rest of the vessel, and are generally 
painted and ornamented with some mythological figure, 
representing some bird or -beast which rules the waters. 
Propelled by the strong hands of the skillful navigators, 
they fly over the waves like winged birds and no storm ar- 
ises which intimidates the heartsof those who know how 
they may outride the waves. Such boats are still common 
on the northwest coast, but there were formerly boats and 
canoes equally beautiful and capacious on the inland 
waters of this continent. A fleet of such boats is said to 
have attended the Queen or cacique of Cofachiqui who met 
De Soto as he passed on his famous expedition. “This fleet 
formed a kind of aquatic procession, the van of which was 
led by a grand canoe, containing six embassadors, paddled 
by a large number of Indians, towing after it the state barge 
of the Princess who reclined on cushions in the stern, 
under a canopy supported bya lance. She was accompa- 
nied by eight female attendants. A number of canoes filled 
with warriors closed the procession.”’ Other fleets, contain- 
ing warriors were seen by De Soto on the Mississippi River. 
One of these is described as follows:* 

One day while at work they perceived a fleet of two hundred canoes 





*See Irving’s Conquest of Florida. 
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descending the river. They were filled with armed Indians, painted after 
their wild fashion, adorned with feathers of every color, and carrying 
shields in their hands, made of the buffalo hide, wherewith some sheltered 
the rowers, while others stood in the prow and poop of the the canoe with 
their bows and arrows. The canoes of the cacique and chief warriors were 
decorated with fancitul awnings. under which they sat and gave their or- 
* ders to those who rowed. “It was a pleasing sight,” says the Portuguese 
narrator, “ to behold these wild savages in their canoes, which were neatly 
made and of great size, and, with their awnings, colored feathers and wav- 
ing standards, appeared like a fleet of galleys.” 

In contrast with these are the boats which are now in 
use among the fishermen of the Arctic regions. 


H. H. Bancroft says: 

Throughout the Aleutian Islands the boats are made wholly of skins 
of seals orsea-lions, excepting the frame of wood or whale-ribs. Two 
kinds of skin boats are employed by the natives, a large and a small one. 
The large boat is flat-bottomed with the skeleton of whale ribs, covered 
with seal skins sewed together. The small*boat is called a Kyak, and is 
entirely covered with skins, top as well as well as bottom, saving a hole in 
the deck which is filled by the navigator. The kyak is about sixteen feet 
in length, and two feet in width at the middle, and tapers off to a point at 
either end, is light and strong, and is skillfully handled. The native will 
twirl his kyak completely over, turn a summersault, and by the aid of his 
oer come up safely at the other side. Sleds, sledges and dogs, and 

nd-boats play as an important part cn the land as these skin boats de in 
the water. The runners ofthe sleds are thin, flexible boards, which are 
well adapted to the inequalities of the ground. 

The Haidah canoes are duy out of cedar logs, and are sometimes 
sixty feet long, six and a half wide, and four anda half deep, accomoda- 
ting one hundred men. The prow and stern are raised, and often grace- 
fully carved like aswan’s neck, witha monstrous head at the extremity. 
Boats of the better class have their exteriors carved and painted with the 
gunwale inlaid in some cases with otter teeth. They are impelled rapidly 
and safely over the often rough waters of the coast inlets by shovel-shaped 
paddles. Large fleets of canoes from the rorth visit Victoria each spring 
for whaling purposes. 

The Nootka Sound Indians build their canoes from a single cedar 
trunk. Of the most elegant proportions, they are modeled by the builder 
with no guide but the eye, and with the most imperfect tools. The form 
varies among different nations according as to whether the canoe is intend- 
ed for ocean, sound or river navigation. They rub and polish tke outside 
and paint the interior with red.” 

alifornians built their boats out of red wood and cotton- 
wood trees. They were blunt at both ends and flat bottomed, 
but what is very remarkable, some of them are built without 
being touched with a sharp edged tool of any kind. They 
are burned off at the required length and hollowed out by fire. 
A piece of fresh bark, occasionally wet, prevented the flames 
from extending too far in the wrong direction. They built 
rafts from bundles of rushes which were lashed together in 
hammock shapes. They are useful for salmon-spearing, and 
for fishing. 

In contrast to these boats of California are the large canoes 
which are said by the early Spanish explorers of Mexico to 
have been so numerous on the lake, which was the scene 
ofso many exploits at the time of the Conquest. These 
accounts are evidently exaggerated but we quote from Ban- 





See Bancroft’s Native Races of the Pacific States; Vol. 1; p. 166—r190. 
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croft’s description of them and leave the reader to form his 
Own opinions. 

“Owing to the position of the city in the midst of the lake, traffic was 
chiefly conducted by means of canals, which led into almost every ward 
and had on both sides quays for the reception and landing of goods and 
passengers. Many of these were provided with basins and locks to retain 
the water within them, while at the mouth were small buildings which serv- 
ed as offices for the custom house officials, Bridges, many of which were 
upwards of thirty feet wide, and could be drawn up so as to cut off com- 
munication between the different parts. The circumference of the city 
has been estimated at about twelve miles, and the number of houses at 
sixty thousand. Fifty other towns, many of them consisting of over three 
thousand dwellings, were scattered on and around the lake, the shallow 
waters of which were skimmed by two hundred thousand canoes. Four 
grand avenues paved with a smooth, hard crust of cement, ran east, west, 
north and south crosswise, forming the boundary lines of the four quarters, 
at the meeting place of which was the grand temple court. Three of these 
roads connected in a straight line with large causeways leading from the 
city to the lake shores; constructed by driving in piles, and filling in the 
intervening spaces with earth, branches and stones, They were broad 
enough to allow ten horsemen to ride abreast with ease, and were defended 
by draw bridges and breast works. Half a league before reaching the 
city this causeway was joined by the Zolac road, coming from Xochamilco. 
the point of junction being defended by a fort surrounded by a battlemented 
wall twelve feet high, and provided with two gates through which the road 
passed. A fourth causeway from Chapultepec served to support the aque- 
duct which supplied the city with water. é 

The chief resort for the people was the levee, which stretched in a 
semicircle around the southern part of the city. Here during the day 
the merchants hustled about their cargoes, and the custom houses while at 
night the promenaders resorted there to enjoy the fresh breezes from the 
lake. Among the arrangements for the convenience of the public may be 
mentioned light houses to guide the canoes which brought supplies to the 
greatimetropolis. These were erected at different points upon towers and 
heights, The streets were lighted by burning braziers- placed at conven- 
ient intervals. A force of a thousand men kept the canals inorder. The 
numerous fountains which adorned the city were fed by the aqueducts, 
which brought water from the hill of Chapultepec about two miles off, and 
was constructed upon a causeway of solid masonry five feet high and five 
feet broad, running parallel tothe Tlacopan road. This aqueduct carried 
a volume of water equal to a man’s body, which was conducted by branch 
pipes to different parts of the town. At the different canal bridges there 
were reservoirs into which the pipes emptied. The water was obtained 
from a fine spring on the summit of the mountain Chapultepec.”—(Ban- 
croft’s Native Races). 

As a relief to these exaggerations we may take the testi- 
mony of some of the early writers. Peter Martyr says ‘‘that 
the trees were felled with copper and flint axes, and drawn 
upon rollers to their destination. Ot nails they had none. 
They bored holes in beams and probably used wooden bolts 
Sun-dried bricks were chiefly used in the dwellings, stone for 
the lower floor of the palaces. Lime was used for mortar. 
Roofs were covered with clay, straw and palm leaves. The 
houses were low and detached, each provided with a court 
and a garden. The streets were narrow. There were no ve- 
hicles; transportation was done by carriers. At intervals 
was a market place, with a fountain in the center, and a square 


filled with temples.” 
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Boats do not seem to have served so important a part in 
Central America or in Peru, as in Mexico; for they were inland 
empires, or provinces, and depended more on the products of 
the soil and of the mines, and their chief feature consisted in 
their magnificent palaces and temples. Still there were boats 
along the coast which were even longer and more commodious 
than those which were seen upon the Great River. One of 
these was seen by Columbus on his second voyage and called 
forth his wonder. 

The following is a description of one of these canoes. 

_ “Columbus landed at Barracca, one of a group of Islands lying about 
thirty miles from the northern coast of Honduras. While he was on shore 
he beheld a canoe which had arrived from a distant voyage. He was 
struck with its magnitude and contents. It was eight feet wide, and as 
large as a galley, though formed of a trunk of a single tree. In the center 
was a kind of awning, or cabin of palm leaves, after the manner of the 
gondolas at Venice. Under this sat the cacique with his wife and children. 
Twenty-five Indians rowed the canoe, and it was filled with all kinds of 
articles of manufactured and natural production. Among various uten- 
sils and weapons similiar to those already found among the natives he per- 
ceived others of-a much superior kind. There were hatchets for cutting 
wood, formed of copper, wooden swords with sharpened flints firmly fxed 
in a groove, and fastened by cords made of the intestines of fishes. There 
were copper bells, and a rude crucible designed to melt the copper; various 
vessels and utensils made of clay, marble and of hard wood; sheets and 
mantles of cotton, worked and dyed with various colors, and great quanti- 
ties of cocoa, Their provisions consisted of bread made from maize and 
roots of various kinds. The women wore mantles with which they 
wrapped themselves, aud the men had cloths of cotton around their loins. 
They informed him that they had just arrived froma country rich, cultiva- 
ted and industrious, situated in the west. They endeavored to impress 


him with the idea of the wealth and magnificence of the country from 
which they came.” 


2. As to the roads which existed in America in pre-historic 
times, very little is known. There were to be sure trails which 
connected the villages with one another. Some of them were 
used as thoroughfares, messengers were sent to and fro be- 
tween the villages. In fact there was a perfect network of 
trails all over the territory contained in the Mississippi Valley, 
which for the time was as complicated and extensive as the net- 
work of railroads is at the present day. These trails, after the 
advent of the white man, became the routes which were fol- 
lowed by the emigrants from the seacost to the interior, and 
became the high ways and public roads for the different states. 
The route that was taken by the French explorers in visiting 
the villages of the Iroquois was that of a trail, and it became 
the same route which the early settlers of Ohio followed when 
they were migrating. Another route led from the valley of the 
Schuylkill over the mountains by way of Wilkesbarre to the 
headwaters of the Alleghany River followed an old Ind‘an 
trail, but it became the Wilderness Road which the settleis of 
Ohio took when they migrated from New England and the 
Atlantic coast. Another route led up the Potomac River te 
the headwaters of the Kenawha River, and down the river to 
the valley of the Ohio. This was however, the route which the 
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Indian tribes and the mound-building tribes took, in their mi- 
grating toward the Atlantic coast and the regions adjoining 
the Gulf of Mexico. The same route was followed by the 
Dakotas as they migrated from the region on the Atlantic to 
the Ohio Valley, and through the Ohio Valley to the prairies 
of the west. The army of DeSoto followed a trail which led 
to the villages situated in the Gulf states, and finally reached 
the banks of the Mississippi River, and the region west of the 
river; in fact it was a trail which marked his route from begin- 
ning to end. It was a trail also that led Marquette to leave the 
little fleet of canoes beside the waters of the Great River, and 
to visit the village which was situated on the Des Moines 
River, when he was met by the chief who was so reverent in 
his manner and attitude. There are some hints, however, 
of more pretentious roadways than these slight trails. The 
historian of De Soto’s party speaks of a wide roadway which 
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GRAD ED ROAL AT IIKLTON, OHIO. 


led from the water’s edge to one of the villages which the 
party visited, the remains of which have been identified in 
the earth walls, which are still standing. There are also 
graded roadways which led from the ancient villages of the 
mound-builders of the Ohio Valley to the water’s edge which 
are still marked at the present day by double lines of earth- 
walls, making them among the most conspicuous of the mound- 
builder’s works. though the manner of constructing such cover- 
ed ways has always been a mystery, It may be that the 
earth-walls were designed to protect the people who dwelt in 
the villages from the attacks.of wild tribes as they went to 
their fields or to the river’s bank in large bands with their 
chiefs and ruling men at their head. These roads were at times 
attended with embankments which served for the landing 
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places of their canoes, and they suggest a picture of the times 
which corresponds with that given by the pyramid-mounds 
and village enclosures and temple-sites and dance-circles with 
which the region abounds. 

We need only to imagine the fleets of canoes drawn up 
upon the water’s edge, and the large bands of gaily decorated 
Indian warriors emerging from the village circles toward the 
river, ready to take their departure on some great expedition 
to neighboring villages, on some great festival occasion, to re- 
alize something of the social condition of the people of the 
time. 

The “covered ways” which have been described as existing 
at Fortemouth 2 and as having been used in processions in sac- 
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COVERED WAYS CONNECTING VILLAGE ENCLOSURES. 





rificial ceremonies differed from those which connected village 
enclosures though they were protected in the same way by 
earthwalls. The best illustrations of roadways and graded ways 
may be found at Marietta, at Piketon, at Chillicothe and on 
Paint Creek in Southern Ohio, also in Highbank, on the Scioto 
River, and at Hopeton, in Ross County, also Newark, Licking 
County. There is alsoa covered way or avenue similiar to 
this at Mount Royal, in Georgia, which was formerly the 
Cherokee country. DeSote found such a broad roadway in 
Florida. Another illustration, however, of a roadway is found 
in Mexico; for here there was a road which ran from the city 
in each direction across the lake tothe shore. This has already 
been described, but the best illustration is the one which was 
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situated at_Teotihuacan, which was called the path of the Dead. 
It led from the great pyramid on which was a temple to the 
sun, between a series of pyramids for a distance of two miles, 
and was from two hundred to three hundred feet in width. 

3. Mention should be made of the contrivances for securing 
water which were common in'this country during the pre-his- 
toric age. It is well known that in Oriental countries it is one 
of the difficult problems, and a well, which contained drinking 
water was valuable enough for tribes to contend with one 
another to gain the control of them. The contentions between 
the servants of Jacob, who had dug a well, and the Canaan- 
ites is mentioned in the Scriptures as an important event. 
This point is also illustrated by many things on our own con- 















































COVERED WAYS LEADING TO SACRIFICIAL PLACE. 


tinent. In the first place, we may notice that the villages of 
the aborigines were always located near some stream, or in the 
absence of a stream, near some spring of living water. Even 
among the Pueblos of the far west, this was as common as 
among the tribes of the*Mississippi Valley; for they were sit- 
uated in an arid region, and the value of water was apprecia- 
ted by them. A description has been given by certain explor- 
ers of that remarkable cavity in the rock called Montezuma 
Wells. Around this little body of pure water there were cliff- 

dwellings hiddea amid the niches of the rocks, which were © 
formerly occupied by a people who were agriculturists, and 
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cultivated the soil in the neighborhood, but made their home 
at this spot for the sake of the water. There are also many 
localities where cisterns and reservoirs were constructed on 
the Mesas, and the water, which fell from the clouds was care- 
full stored there. The City of Mexico was abundantly sup- 
plied with water from the lakes which abounded there, but it 
is one sign of the advancement of the people there that a 
fountain was constructed upon a distant mountain-top, and the 
water was conducted from it to the city, for the supply of the 
palace. The canals which formerly existed on this continent 
are also worthy of notice. These were far more artificial than 
the springs, or lakes, or wells, and for this reason have been 
oftener described. 

4. The aqueducts of Americaare also worthy of mention in 
this connection. It is well known that there were aqueducts 
in Peru before the times of the conquest. These showed 











MONTEZUMA WELLS 


much evidence of skilful engineering and mechanical con- 
struction. They supplied the cities with an abundance of 
water. They remind us of the reservoirs and aqueducts which 
supplied the City of Mexico with water before the time of 
Cortez’ conquest. In Central America there was a scarcety of 
drinking water, and the natives were obliged to resort to the 
natural reservoirs, called “cenotes,” which were contained in 
the caves with which that country abounds, but the rulers 
had extensive cisterns connected with the palaces, from which 
they gained their supply of water. These cisterns have been 
ransacked recently by Mr. H. C. Mercer, and many highly 
finished specimens of pottery have been recovered from them. 

5. The canals which were constructed in America in pre-his- 
toric times are very interesting, perhaps as interesting as the 
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boats. There were a few canals in Florida the object of which 
is unknown, though they may have been designed to connect 
the waters of the ocean with the St. John River, or with the 
Lagoons between the two. ‘There were also canals on the 
north west coast and on the California coast which connected 
some artificial harbors with the ocean at high tide. These, 
however, are insignificant when compared wlth those which 
formerly existed in the Interior, the most important of which 
were constructed by the Pueblos and the Cliff-dwellers. De- 
criptions of these have been published in the work on the 
Cliff-dwellers, and we shall therefore pass them by, merely re- 
ferring to them as worthy of study. These canals were used 
for irrigating purposes, and were very useful,the most im- 
portant one being that which was situated in the Verde Valley. 
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IRRIGATING CANAL IN ARIZONA 


The age of this cana! is unknown, but it is old enough to have 
been affected by the changes of nature, and antedated the de- 
posit of alluvial soil. Reservoirs and convenient basins stored 
the water. The canal had several decided bends. The cut 
shows the ancient ditch, just where it turned southward and 
bassed under the bluff. The plate shows where it passed the 
bluff, and turned toward the Verde River. Other canals have 
been described by F. H. Cushing, who says that they may be 
followed for many miles, and were wide enough and deep 
enough for the transportation of timber and even grain. They 
varied in width from ten to thirty feet, and in depth from 
three to twelve feet. Their banks were terraced in such a 
form as to secure a central current. The fall was about one 
foot to the mile. The ancients constructed great reservoirs to 
store the excessive water when the river was high, for conserv- 
ing the waters of the sudden rains on the mountains and hills. 
The people built dams in the ravines, and large reservoirs in 
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the neighboring hills. From these reservoirs the waters were 
allowed to flow gradually over the fields.* 

There were contrivances for storing water, for domestic 
purposes, which show the skill as well as the necessities of the 
cliff-dwellers. One of these shown in the plate, consisted in 
excavating a cistern in the rock, high up in the sides of the cliff, 
but near the cliff-houses, then making use of the ledge which 
led out toward the stream, and from that point drawing water 
out of the stream and filling the cistern with it, making use of 
some vessel and ‘cord which resembled the bucket and 
rope of historic times, though they were made out of fibre and 
clay by the pre-historic people. 

The canals of Mexico are fully as interesting as those of 
New Mexico. These have been described by the Spanish ex- 
plorers and Mr. Bancroft has compiled their account in his 
interesting volume. The aqueducts and canals of Peru are 
worthy of attention. These have been described by E. G. 


Squier as follows: 
“Even in these parts where the rain falls six month of the year, irriga- 
ting canals are used. The people economized every rood of ground by 
building their towns 
and habitations in 
places unfit for culti- 
vation, but they ter- 
raced the hillsides and 
mountains, and led 
ahs the mountain springs 
PR. and torrents down- 
% wards until they were 
lost in the valley, 
These acequias are of 
great length, extend- 
ing in some places 
hundreds of miles, 
sustained by high 
walls of masonry, cut in the living rock, and in some cases con- 
ducted in tunnels through the sharp spurs of the mountains, It is on the 
desert Pacific coast of Peru that we find the most extensive works. They 
not only constructed dams at different elevations. with side weirs to deflect 
the water over the higher slopes of the valley, but they built enormous 
reservoirs high up among the mountains, as well as down nearer the sea. 
One of these reservoirs in the valley of the Nepena is three-quarters of a 
mile long, half a mile broad, and consists of a massive dam of stone, eighty 
feet thick at the base, and carried across a gorge between two lofty hills, 
It was — by canals, oue starting fourteen miles up the valley, and 
the other from a living spring five miles distant. The Bathof the Incas 
and seats cut 1n the rock, the famous lake and islands in the lake, are fea- 
tures which render the city of Titicaca very famous. Here was a palace 
which stood on an artificial terrace, while the steep hill bends around it in 
a half-moon, in graceful curves, alsoterraced. The Inca’s Chair is also a 
remarkable curiosity. Here a massof sandstone one hundred feet long, 
twenty feet high, contained on its summit a chair which was cut out of the 
yo rock with steps or seats also cut out of the rock leading to it on both 

sides.”’ 

There are many other contrivances throughout the arid 


regions for conveying and storing water, and for irrigating the 
soil, and even in supplying the villages with water—(see cut.) 
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THE STONE GRAVES OF TENNESSEE. 
BY ALTON HOWARD THOMPSON, TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


The stone graves of Tennessee and the adjoining regions 
are unique in many respects and present features of peculiar 
interest to the archeologist. Their structure is, of course the 
result of environment, the thin stone slabs being found abun- 
dantly in the locality, and being besides easy to procure 
the suggestion of their adaptability to the purposes of, — 
ulture was not unnatural. To a people possessed of suc 
love and veneration for their dead as these tribes exhibited, 
the presence of such an excellent and accessible matetial. was 
a great convenience. 

The contents of these remarkab‘e burial places are also of 
great interest in that these are peculiar and to a great extent 
characteristic. The pottery is very unusual in sculptural dec- 
oration, and is unique in some of its forms, having peculiar- 
ities of its own which are related in but a limited degree even 
to that of the mounds further north and west, The most of it 
is indigenous in pattern. Flints of wonderful construction 
have been found, and also carved shells, copper implements 
and ornaments, etc., which are in many respects peculiar to 
the stone graves and to thecaves and mounds of this region. 
Some of these remains are, of course, related to those of the 
mounds north and west, but the finest of them are almost uni- 
que and are found no where else but in the stone grave region. 

Concerning the method of burial in this region, Dr. Joseph 
Jones says, (Aboriginal Remains of Tennessee), “The ancient 
race of Tennessee buried their dead in rude stone coffins or, 
cists, constructed of flat pieces of limestone or slaty sandstone 
which abound in middle Tennessee, Extensive graveyards in 
which stone coffins lie close together are found in Tennessee 
and Kentucky, along the river courses, in the valleys and 
around the springs. A considerable portion of the city of 
Nashville has been built over an extensive graveyard which 
laid along the valley of Lick Branch. A large number of the 
graves have been destroyed in the building of North Nash- 
ville, numbers being exposed in digging the cellars. Around 
these graves were formerly scattered fragments of pottery, 
arrow heads, stone implements, etc. The graves, although 
generally considered as rude fabrics, nevertheless exhibit con- 
siderable skill in their construction. The manner of burial 
seems to have been as follows:—an excavation was made of 
the proper size and the bottom paved with flat stones. Then 
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others were placed on edge along the sides and at the head 
and foot. These were twelve to eighteen inches wide. The 
body was then placed within this rude coffin and with it were 
arranged painted vases, ornaments of pearl, beads, various 
kinds of weapons, large sea-shells, stone hatchets, flint imple- 
ments, copper tools and plates, etc. The top of the grave 
was then covered over with flat stones. The top slabs of many 
of them are now upon the level of the ground, but were prob- 
ably originally covered with several inches of earth. Even 
yet in the most carefully constructed burial mounds the graves 
were covered with a foot or more of earth and to discover 
their location it is necessary to probe with an iron rod. In 
some localities the sides of the tombs stood up above the sur- 
face from four to eight inches, as in the instances described by 
Bartram. When a number of coffins were placed together, 
the side stones of the first frequently constituted the sides of 
the second and soon. Many of the stone graves are quite 
small and capable of containing only the body of a new born 
infant. These small graves were constructed with much care 
and they were made of much thinner and smoother slabs than 
those of adults. Many of the short, square graves were not 
over eighteen inches or two feet in length and contained th.e 
bones of adults pitched in promiscuously. This class of grave 
containing the bones of adults packed in a small space were 
constructed at the general burial festivals, or held the bones of 
warriors or others which had been transported from a distance.” 

It was formerly held that these small graves indicated that 
that the people were a race of pigmies, but this erroneous idea 
has been thoroughly refuted. Dr. Jones demonstrated that 
they “contained the bones of children who had died during the 
process of dentition,” (as was easily proven by the jaws which 
contained the milk-teeth and some of the permanent ones in 
course of eruption), “or adult bones loosely thrown in, or the 
bones of small animals.” Haywood, in his Natural and Abor- 
iginal History of Tennessee was one of the first to promulgate 
the pigmy theory and is the most responsible for its early 
prevalence. He says, “A number of small skeletons were dis- 
covered near Sparta, White Co., Tennessee. An account of 
which is givenby a Mr, Lane. These graves were about two 
feet in length, fourteen inches wide, and sixteen inches in 
depth. The graves contained the small skeletons of human 
beings much decayed, together with ornaments and pretty 
shells and the bones of small animals. One skeleton as it lay 
was found to be two feet and ten inches in length.” “From the 
great numbers of small graves found here,” says Mr. Lane, all 
of the same description, it seems to indicate that there were, 
in ancient times a race of people whose height was from two 
feet ten inches to three feet.” The pigmy theory was very 
extensively quoted and received until exploded by Dr. Jones. 
He says, “ I myself examined the bones from fifteen aborigi- 
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nal cemeteries and have never discovered a single skeleton of 
an adult of unusually small stature. I have examined graves 
of all sizes, from those just large enough for the still-born 
infant to those containing a skeleton more than seven feet in 
length. It is true in many cases the small graves contained 
either the skeletons of children, or the bones af full grown 
adults, which had been deposited in the square stone coffins 
after they had been separated from the flesh and disjointed.” 
Dr: Troost, in his Ancient Remains of Tennessee, after ex- 
amining »ix extensive burying places about Nashville says, “I 
have opened numbers of these small graves and found them 
filled with a parcel of moulded bones which belonged to com- 
mon sized men. Indians have burying festivals when they 
collect the bones of those slain in battle and preserved against 
such an occasion: and thus, in my opinion, originated those 
small graves which were attributed formerly to pigmies.” 
Gen. Gates P. Thruston, in his Antiquities of Tennessee, 
says, ‘The remains of the Stone Grave Race are found in other 
sections of the state but their most populous villages were in 
the valley of the Cumberland in Tennessee and in southern 
Kentucky. Graves of similar construction have also been dis- 
covered in several localities in southern IIl., Ind., and Ohio 
and in Missouri and Georgia. Doubtless they would have 
been constructed in western Tennessee and in the mound and 
pottery districts of Arkansas and Missouri, but the necessary 
stones could not be obtained in these alluvial regions. The 
rude stone cists or box shaped coffins are made of slabs of 
stone. Sometimes the stones are broken or cut or rubbed 
down so as to fit evenly, and forma well shaped case, but 
more frequently they are merely joined together. Occasion- 
ally they are found in mounds in layers, four or five tiers of 
gravesdeep. The graves are usually six or seven feet in length 
and one and a half to two feet wide and eighteen inches deep, 
but some greatly varying sizes and shapes were found inter- 
mingled with those of more regular form. The children’s 
graves were proportionately smaller. Many of the graves in 
the vicinity of Nashville were lined with large thick pieces of 
pottery, as neatly joined as if made for the purpose. These 
were symmetrically formed from neatly joined pieces of large 
vessels, of one inch in thickness. Frequently the cist contains 
two or three skeletons and is not more than three or four feet 
long, the bones having been placed in a pile irregularly within 
it, indicating that they were probably interred long after death 
and after some intermediate preparation and ceremonies, sim- 
ilar to the burial customs of some of the historic tribes. 
There is no foundation whatever for the fabulous popular myths 
that the graves of a race of pigmies were found near Sparta or 
elsewhere in Tennessee. The finding of a number of short 
stone graves doubtless gave rise to the idea. Haywood, the 
early historion of the state, who sometimes wove fables into 
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his history, confirmed the report, but it is not true.” 
Professor F. W. Putnam, (in the Eleventh Report of the 
Peabody Museum, ) says, “A stone cist was formed of five or 
six slabs of stone on the sides, and one at the head and foot, 
forming a grave five feet eight inches inside measure. The 
side stones were generally broken to dimensions, eight to fif- 
teen inches in length and twenty in depth and two inches 
thick. The two forming the head and foot of the grave were 
larger than those onthe sides. All the stones extended a few 
inches below the floor of the grave which was made by placing 
thinner and smaller pieces of stones in such a manner as to 
form a level bottom to the cist. Slabs of stone, larger than 





— 


FIG. I. STONE GRAVE, 


those used on the sides, rested on the nearly even edgés of the 
upright stones and, strongly over-lapping, formed the cover or 
top of the grave. Further examination in other localities 
show that all of the stone graves were formed on this plan, the 
only variations being in the size of the stone slabs and the di- 
mensions of the graves. Any rock was used that could be de- 
tached in suitable sizes. That most common to the localities 
I visited was limestone or sandstone. From many measure- 
ments taken of the graves during my explorations, I am con- 
vinced that the people buried in these stone graves in Tenn- 
essee were of ordinary stature. Occasionally a grave of seven 
feet and even one of eight was found but in such instances 
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there was always a space of some inches between the bones of 
the feet and the foot stone, and between the skull and the top 
stone.” 

The same Report gives reference to other writers upon the 
subject of the stone graves and of their being found in other 
localities. The above descriptions will, however, suffice to 
give a general idea of their structure, upon which to base our 
personal narative. 

The writer had fortunate opportunities, during recent visits 
to this interesting region, through the kindness of friends in 
Nashville and the beautiful courtesy and hospitality for which 
the South is so noted, of seeing and examining some of these 
remarkable sepultures. It was a treat long to be remembered 
by an easy-chair archeologist, with but few opportunities for 
making field observations. 

The location first visited was about three miles southeast of 
Nashvillle in a cultivated field, the only indications of the 
cists being the protruding edges of thc side stones above the 
surface in different places. We selected one of these places 
where a row of projecting stones were.seen, and excavated the 
grave thoroughly. The appearance of this cist after excava- 
tion is shown in fig. 1, with the side slabs and one end in view, 
the other end being open on the hill side, the stones of this 
end having been removed. This is a characteristic cist. 
Nothing was found in this grave but the fragments of a skull, 
long bones and a few teeth. Other graves were dug into but 
we found nothing but bones at this time. The field in every 
direction had the edges of slabs projecting, the top slabs hav- 
ing been plowed up and removed. Many graves had been 
opened by explorers and their contents removed. Fragments 
of pottery, bones, flint and shells were scattered about. A 
very ancient palceolithic axe was found in the wash below 
the field. 

At another time a visit was made to another cemetery, about 
a mile south of the previous one. The graves here were on 
the brow of a hill which had not been cultivated although 
much excavating and rough digging had been done. Mounds 
of earth and stone slabs were evident in every direction over 
the hill where digging had been going on. We selected one at 
random which had the appearance of not having been opened, 
and by following the direction of the side slabs soon got the 
direction of the grave. Tuwesod was first removed and then 
the hard, packed earth till the bones were reached. The long 
bones were the only ones not disintegrated and the ends of 
these were broken off, and they were so soft and thin that they 
broke readily in taking them out. The bones were scattered 
indiscriminately, except the arm and leg bones, which were 
generally in position, but the teeth and the fragments of the 
jaw were found on the legs and toes. Whether the bones were 
buried after the flesh had been removed, (as was the custom 
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with many Indian tribes, especially with the southern), or 
whether they had been dragged about by small animals which 
had burrowed into the grave, is an open question. The scat- 
tered arrangement of the bones might easily be due to the lat- 
ter cause for we have often seen where small animals burrow 
into the graves in modern cemeteries. After removing most 
of the bones and finding some small shells and teeth, we came 
upon a shell gorget and a black earthenware bowl, or vase, 
about the middle of the grave. The rim of the vase was first 
struck by the spade and slightly injured, but by careful dig- 
ging it was rescued entire. We removed the entire contents of 
the grave but found nothing more except other small shells and 
loose teeth. There had evidently been a double interment of 
an adult and a child in the grave, as some deciduous teeth and 
jaw bones were found as well as adult teeth and jaw. We 
were very fortunate in finding the specimens in the first grave, 
opened, for explorers often enter many without finding any- 
thing of importance. So we felt fully repaid for our visit. 
The graves in this area, an acre or more, were placed in every 
direction without any apparent regard to any arrangment. In 
an adjoining cultivated field were found many fragments of 
bones, pottery, shells and flints, where graves had been ruth- 
lessly plowed up and their contents scattered in a reckless 
manner that made the archeologist’s heart ache. It was 
shameful! Fragments of what must have been unusual pieces 
of pottery and pieces of flints and shells were broken and 
strewn over the ground in a way most painful to contemplate. 
Some of the pottery fragments indicated that they belonged 
to vessels of large size and in one of the graves opened. the 
bottom was lined with such pieces of large broken pots. 

The first important find in the first grave was the shell gor- 
get, shown in fig. 2. It was found about the middle of the 
grave at the side of the bones, probably placed at first upon the 
breast of the person interred, but had been moved. It is an 
exact duplicate of the specimens figured in Dr. Joseph Jones’ 
book, p. 43; by Gen. Thurston on p. 325; in the Eleventh Pea- 
body Report on p. 310, and others. There are thirteen of the 
outer discs in my specimen, like the figures in the Peabody 
Report, but Gen. Thruston’s and Dr. Jones’ plates show four- 
teen of these discs, but these plates are both made from the 
same cut. There are six of the inner discs in the Peabody cut 
and in my specimen, but nine inthe other. The central whorls, 
the stippled decoration in the intermediate band where the six 
discs are, and the holes for suspension are the same in all of 
the specimens. My specimen is three and five eighths inches 
in diameter and Dr. Jones was four and four-tenths inches. 
This difference in size may account for the additional number 
of discs in the outer and intermediate bands, as the extra space 
had to be filled. 


Dr. Jones description of this ornament is one of the best, 
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which we will quote. He says of it, (p. 42-3), “Ina carefully 
constructed stone sarcophagus, in which the face of the skel- 
eton was looking toward the setting sun, a beautiful shell or- 
nament was found resting upon the breast bone. It was four 
and four-tenths inches in diameter and is ornamented on its 
concave surface with a small circle in the center and four con- 
centric bands differently figured in relief The first band is 
filled with a triple volute; the second is plain; the third is 
dotted and has nine small, round bosses carved at equal dis- 
tances upon it. The outer band is made up of fourteen elipti- 
cal bosses, the outer edges of which gave tothe object a scal- 
loped rim. This ornament on its concave figured surface had 
been covered with red paint, much of which was still visible; 
the convex surface is highly polished and plain, with the ex- 
ception of three concentric marks.’”’ (These marks are not ap- 
parent upon my specimen, but this face is largely covered 
with a thick, dark oxidation or deposit). ‘“‘The material out of 
which it was made was evidently from a flat sea-shell—no fresh 
water mussel of this region could furnish a uniform thickness 
of flat shell as large as this, so it must have been derived from 
a large shell from the sea coast. 
The form of the circle or 
‘‘sun” carved upon the con- 
cave surface is similar to 
that of the paintings on the 
high, rocky cliffs on the 
m banks of the Cumberland 
= and Harpeth rivers. This 
ornamant when found lay 
f upon the breast bone with 
the concave surface upper- 
most, as if it had been worn 
in that position, suspended 
around the neck, as the two 
‘> J Ie holes for the thong or string 
= were pointed directly to- 
FIG. 2. SHELL GORGET. ward the chin. The marks 
of the string by which it was suspended are manifest on 
both the anterior and posterior sides.” Dr. Jones observes 
again that the volutes, or whorls, in the center have a resem- 
blance to the figures of the Tae-heih of the Chinese, which 
appears so often in their mythological symbolism, but he at- 
taches no significance to the matter. 

As Gen. Thruston says, “We doubt whether any of the an- 
cient remains found in the mound area equal some of these 
antiques in archzological interest, which are to be compared 
with other engraved plates of shell or copper. The vestiges 
of the ancient art of the people, have led to much discussion 
and widely different opinions. Some of the gorgets of shell 
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from Tennessee and the states adjacent belong to this class of 
testimony, and evidence the attainment of a superior class of 
culture.” 

The early discoverers inform us that gorgets of shell, orna- 
mented with various designs were worn as brevst plates by the 
natives of the Atlantic and the Gulf states. Lawson, who vis- 
ited North Carolina in 1700 says, “‘The Indians oftimes make 
of the conch a sort of gorge, which they wear about their neck, 
so it hangs on their collar, whereon is sometimes graven a 
cross, or some sort of picture that comes next to their fancy.” 
Beverly, writing of the Indians of Virginia also states, “Of 
their shells they also make round tablets of about four inches 
in diameter which they polish smooth, and sometimes they 
etch or engrave thereon circles, stars or half-moons, or any 
other figure suitable to their fancy.” 

Since Dr. Jones discovery many fine shell gorgets of the 
rosette or scalloped-disc design have been obtained from the 
stone graves in the vicinity of Nashville. The circles or sun 
symbols engraved upon these gorgets evidently had some 
special significance tothe mythology, religion or customs of 
the ancient people of the Cumberland Valley. Upon no other 
theory can we explain their strict adherence to the details of 
those peculiar designs. The circles upon the rim nearly 
always number thirteen and are of uniform size. The size of 
the discs vary bnt the designs are not materially changed. 
Their uniformity is very remarkable. Similar circles as sun 
symbols are observed upon the skirts of two chiefs and the 
banners in the Sumner County photographs. Father Membre 
tells us that they were painted upon the dresses of the natives 
of the Red River country in 1681, and that they were sun wor- 
shipers. The Natchez and other tribes were also sun worship- 
ers. It therefore seems probable that these symbols, the cir- 
cles and the stars, upon the ancient discs of shell, were in some 
way connected with the religious rites of their possessors. 

The pottery of the stone graves is unique and remarkable 
in form and decoration. _ The best description of the varieties 
found is given by Gen. Thruston with excellent illustrations. 
Concerning its manufacture he says, “A number of early 
writers have given us accounts’ of the methods of the Southern 
Indians in manufacturing pottery, and the processes used 
within the historic period could not be very greatly different 
from the early methods. Dumont in his History of Lousiana, 
in 1753, States, ‘that having amassed the proper kind of clay, 
The Indian women take shel!s which they pound and reduce to 
fine powder which they mix with the clay and knead into a 
paste. This is then made into a roll and the pieces are then 
made by the well known coil method. In this way they make 
all sorts of articles, plates, dishes, bowls, pots and jars, the lat- 
ter to hold as much as forty to fifty pints. After drying it is 
merely baked in an open fire by piling coals over it. It pos- 
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sesses great durability which is doubtless to be attributed to 
the pulverized shells which they mix with the clay. Some- 
times the ware is hand made and has been built up with the 
aid of rude moulds, and in baskets, and cloth and matting bags. 
Sometimes clay trowels were used in smoothing and rounding 
vessels.” He gives illustrations of these trowels which were 
found in the graves. 

About half of this pottery is of gray or stone color, like 
much that is found in the Missouri and Arkansas mounds. 
The first vessels found near Nashville were of reddish browa 
color and others of light gray. These are often decorated 
but the color fades on exposure to the light. The Tennessee 
ware, as a class is darker, and often vessels of distinct black 
have been found. Some ofthe forms are common, others are 
rare. All of the vessels with fanciful animals or human heads 
have openings at the back of the head, designed for practical 
use. The owl, the bear, the fox and the human face are famil- 
iar types. Effigy vessels of grotesque human or animal forms 
are not unknown. Bowls with human heads upon the rims 
which contain clay pellets that rattle when shaken are found, 
as well as the heads and limbs of animals projecting from the 
borders of vessels. This decoration is bold and unique: 

The piece of pottery found bv the writer, (which is simil- 
iar to an illustration in Gen. Thurston’s book), is well made 
and is very characteristic. It is the fish pattern, as is very 
apparent in the bold decoration. The head at the right hand, 
the tail projecting on the left, the dorsal fin above and the two 
ventral fins below are very marked. It is made of the dark 
gray. Itis fourinches in diameter on the inside and the 
thickne& of the walls is one-quarter of an inch. The inside 
widens from the marginal edge and contracts gracefully to the 
rounded bottom. It is two and three-eighths inches deep. 
The divided tail projects one inch from the margin, and the 
head seven-eighths of an inch. These parts are hollowed out 
within to lighten the vessel. The dorsal fin is one-half inch 
in height and the ventral three-sixteenths, the venirals being 
double. The vessel though crude is well made and the bold- 
ness of the decoration is admirable. It exhibits an artistic 
proportion that is quite surprising and this is most effective in 
all the pottery of this artistic people. Gen. Thruston’s col- 
lection and the illustrations in his book made from his speci- 
mens, show the great variety in form and decoration, and the 
skill the people had attained in its manufacture, which was 
most unusual. 

Of course many other objects have been found in the stone 
graves which will repay study, but we cannot touch upon them 
at present. 











NOTES ON ASSYROLOGY. 
BY REV. J. N. FRADENBURGH, D. D., LL. D. 


We have received the advance sheets of the Introduction 
to the Commentary on Ezekiel and Daniel by Rev. Camden 
M. Cobern, D. D._ It gives promise of a work of great 
value, and we shall await its completion, with high expec- 
tancy. Greater and more. judicious use has been made of 
the results of recent explorations and exhumations in the land 
of Captivity than in any other commentary. We had known 
Dr. Cobern’s special interest in the archeology of the Nile, 
but must admit that we were not prepared to find him equally 
familiar with that of the Euphrates and Tigris. He is conser- 
vative and yet progressive, never afraid of the truth whither- 
soever it may lead. His mind is well poised, his learning 
broad, his judgement in good balance and his thoughts ex- 
pressed with confidence and clearness and yet with scholarly 
reserve. We need not follow him in this note, but will call 
attention to a few points worthy of a special remark and com- 
mendation—the influence of Babylonian learning on the styles; 
the vindication of Ezekiel’s reference to the conquest of Egypt 
by Nebuchadnezzar; the importance of the discovery by Dr. 
H. V. Hilprecht of a Jewish quarter within the narrow streets 
of Nippur; the condition of the Exiles; the use of symbolic 
numbers; the linguistic peculiarities of Daniel, and the foreign 
words found therein; the alleged historical inaccuracies; the 
prophecy of the seventy weeks; international intercourses in 
Nebuchadnezzar’s time and earlier; Darius the Mede, Cyrus 
the Persian and the fall of Babylon. 

In his discussion of the authorship and unity of Daniel, 
Dr. Cobern among other hypotheses offers the following: “If 
it is, in its substantial entirety, an apocalyptic vision of a true, 
though later prophet, through whom God addressed this mes- 
sage of consolation to the confessors and martyrs of the time 
of the Seleucidea—through him making the far away past to 
live again and the Messianic future to shine like the sun— 
then also it is a unity, however thoroughly the prophet may 
have digested any Babylonian-Persian narratives or tradition- 
al prophecies of the ancient Daniel which were current at the 
time, and however much this former knowledge the divine 
Giver of the revelation should have permitted to enter into 
the inspired vision.” He says ‘‘we have been led nearer and 
nearer to this as our,working hypothesis, feelinz that it was a 
consistent and invulnerable position.” We prophesy for this 
book a wide reading and wholesome influence upon critical 
Christian thought. 
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The mention of “Darius the Mede” in the book of Daniel 
has been the theme of much discussion, and not a few conjec- 
tures have been offered as to his personality. That there was 
an earlier Darius than Darius Hytaspes has not been consider- 
ed as a probable solution of the problem. But now comes for- 
ward Dr. Enting and presents before thc Congress of Oriental- 
ists at Rome an Aramaic manuscript which he has transcribed 
and translated, dated in the twenty-sixth year of a King Dar- 
ius. Dr. Oppert and other orientalists place the date of this 
manuscript earlier than 500 B. C., and hence earlier than Dar- 
ius Hystaspes, the earliest Darius hitherto known to profane 
history. Does this recently discovered manuscript refer to the 
Darius of Daniel? Cyrus was fortwo years after the capture 
of the city never called King of Babylon. During these two 
years the Book of Daniel occupies the theme with ‘‘Darius the 
Mede.” Is here néwly-discovered harmony? Does this ex- 
plain the facts that the court customs of the Persians in Baby- 
lon were Median and the Persian Kings wore Median robes? 
Before answering we must wait for full information. 
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Bditorial. 


PORTRAIT VASES AND THE PROBLEM OF THE 
PEOPLING OF AMERICA. 


Reference was made in the last number to the portrait 
vases found in Ecuador, specimens of which are presented 
with this number. These vases, regarded as works of art, are 
very interesting, but especially so because of the peculiar 
features, which may be recognized in them. We have else- 
where spoken of the portraits which have been discovered in 
the mounds of the Mississippi Valley in contrast with those 
found in Central America, as the specimens taken from the 
mounds for the most part resemble the ordinary Indians, 
which formerly dwelt there, especially the Algonquin Indians, 
while the portrait columns in Central America present a series 
of faces which resemble the Chinese as much as they do the 
Algonquin Indians. These portraits from Ecuador, however, 
differ from all others. Some of them represent faces which 
resemble the Malays, others present African or negro faces, 
still others ancient Greek faces. These portraits suggest a 
diversity of population. If they should prove to be pre-his- 
toric, a natural conclusion is that America was occupied by 
more than one race and that there was contact between this 
continent and ethers in Pre-Columbian times. The linguists 
have held all aiong that the American race was one, but the 
article by Mr. C. Staniland Wake takes the ground that lan- 
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guage is not the most reliable evidence inthe question of the 
origin of the races. The same opinion is held by Dr. A. H. 
Sayce in reference to the ancient races of the far East. 


tr. 


RECENT DISCOVERIES IN EGYPT. 


The last two years have seen wonderful discoveries in Egypt, for the 
tombs of the kings of Abydos have been opened, and the treasures which 
have been found place us face to face with the beginnings of history, Dr. 
W’ M. Flinders-Petrie describes the recent discoveries in the current issue 
of Harper's Monthly Magazine. He says that the oldest record of human 
history is the statement that ten kings reigned at Abydos in upper Egypt 
during a period of 350 years before Mena, who has usually been considered 
as the founder of the first dynasty. In reality thesc earlier kings were the 
real founders of the Egvptian state, and we now know not only their names, 
but are able to obtain some idea of their mode of life and the culture which 
they attained. The date which Dr. Finders-Petrie assigns to the pre- 
dynastic kings is from 4900 to 4800 B. C., and the names of the four whose 
tombs have been examined are given as Ka, Zeser, Narmer and Sam. 
Among the remarkable finds was a carved slate slab showing King Narmer 
smiting his enemy, an ebony tablet, a bar of gold, gold jewelry, including 
bracelets, and a royal scepter. The oldest group of jewelry in the world 
is undoubtedly the four bracelets of the Queen of King Zer (4715 B. C.), 
which was discovered with a portion of the mummy in a hole in a wall. 
This is 2000 years earlier than any other jewelry thus far identified. The 
bracelets show a wonderful perfection in the soldering of the gold. In no 
case can the joint be detected with a magnifying glass, either by color or 
a burr edge. The proof that solder was used is in the inside of the bald 
buttons, where a wire shank is joined in and not hammered in one piece; 
the wire is hammered and not drawn. 

It is surprising that this valuable jewelry should have been found, as 
the king’s tomb was repeatedly plundered. It is probable that one of the 
locters thrust this fragment of the mummy into the hole in the wall, in- 
tending to return at some subsequent period andremoveit. The bracclets 
show the turning point in the development of Egyptian art, the finest 
bracelets being formed of alternate plaques of gold and turquoise, each 
surmounted with a royal hawk. The turquoise plaques have a more arch- 
aic and lumpy form of hawk than do the gold pieces, and show that during 
a comparatively short period, little more than half a century, rapid cry>- 
tallization in art took place, at the end of his reign the forms are practically 
identical with what continued for more than 4000 years later. Lr. Flinders- 
Petrie considers that this is comparable to the sudden fixation of the final 
which is seen in Greek art, where an interval of only forty years, between 
the time of the Persian war and the Parthenon, sufficed for the evolution 
from archaic work to the greatest perfection, 

Each of the royal tombs had two large tombstones, bearing the name 
of the king, and private tombs of all the court and domestics were placed 
around that of their royal master. They are nearly all built of brick, in 
most cases with a timber lining to the chamber, sunk in the ground, They 
were originally roofed over with beams, matting andsand. They lie about 
a mile back trom the Temple of Abydos and they were excavated by the 
Egyptian Exploration Fund. Itis possible that many of the objects found 
i * js into American possession, Dr. Flinders-Petrie justly states that 
we know far more about the civilization of these oldest-known kings than 
we do about the Saxon kings of England, and thereality of the very earliest 
part of the history of the world is now placed beyond question by these 
discoveries. 








Rirchaeologocal Motes, 


SHIP. TIMBER OF THE ANCIENTS. An Englsh paper says: “ Noah’s 
Ark is generally supposed to be the earliest ship of which we have record, 
but says Engineering, there exist paintings of Egyptian vessels immensely 
older than the date, 2840 B. C., usually assigned to the Ark, being, indeed, 
probably between 70 and 8ocenturies old. Moreover there are now in 
existence in Egypt, boats which were built about the time that the Ark was 
constructed, These are, however, small craft, thirty-three feet long, seven 
or eight feet wide, and two and a half to three feet deep, They were dis- 
covered six years ago by the eminent French Egyptologist M. J. de Mor- 
gan, in brick vaults near Cairo, and were probably funeral boats. They 
are constructed of three inch Acacia and sycamore planks, dovetailed 
together and fastened with trenails. They have floors but no ribs. and 
though nearly five thousand years old, they held rigidly together after 
their supports had been removed. These boats may be considered side 
by side with the better known but much more modern Viking ship which 
is now to be seen in a shed at Christiana. This craft was discovered in 1880 
in a funeral mound, so we owe both these existing examples of extremely 
ancient ships to the funeral customs of countries so dissimilar as Egypt and 
Norway.” 

As to the boats being older than Noah’s Ark, there may be a question. 
The world is recorded at that time to have been densely populated as well 
as hugely wicked,—and must have had boats, certainly—but when these 
millions of ag met a watery grave, and were carried away so com- 
pletely by the flood, that not one single skeleton has ever been found, it is 
hardly likely that any boat could have survived even in a funeral vault or 
mound. 

++ tas ++ 

THE First Coins. The Greek island of Aegina claims to have used 
the first coins. About 918 B. C. money is first alluded to, though Homer, 
870 B. C., never speaks of coins. Gyges is saidto have struck the first 
coins. The Roman Quinqueremes are portrayed on the early coins of 
Syracuse. 500 B.C,, but others represent Froserpine, surrounded by a 
wreath of dolphins, and on the reverse a war chariot with four horses driv- 
en abreast. These show the ships and chariots of that early period, and 
are valuable on that account. Up to this time bullion or ring money, was 
weighed out in payment. The highest perfection in the artistic standpoint 
of coinage was reached in Greece about the year 400 B. C. (See article on 
the subject by Charles Pryor, read before the Numismatic Society, report- 
ed in the proceedings of the 43rd annual meeting.) 


++ ++ 
++ 


THE WISCONSIN ARCHZOLOGIST, VOL.1, No.1 The Society of Ar- 
chzologists has been formed as a branch of the Wisconsin Natural His- 
tory Society, and a Journal, which is to be issued quarterly has been estab- 
lished. The society now numbers something over a hundred members, 
and has laid out some excellent work for the future, The preservation of 
the monuments and effigy mounds is one object set before the society, and 
is a very commendable one. The Journal contains ahout 24 pages, and is 
neatly printed and well illustrated. The editor-in-chief is Mr, Charles E 
Brown, who is the custodian of Archeology in the Museum of Natural 
History at Milwaukee, The intention is to publish a-bibliography of Wis- 
consin antiquities, Those interested are requested to communicate with 
the Editor and receive a full statement of his plans. 
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AN INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICAN SCHOLARS will be held 
in New York a year from this summer, at which all antiquarian historical 
societies, leading educational institutions, goverment organizations bear- 
ing on archeology, ethnology and geography will be represented. The 
two events, the anniversary of King Alfred and the holding of this congress 
ought to give an impetus to historical, archeological and literary study, 
which will have ar effect upon the future, and perhaps extend for another 
thousand years, bringing attainments which are now unknown, but which 
are glorious to think of and imagine, even if we cannot realize iheir mag- 


nitude. 
++ 


RECENT EXPLORATIONS have been made among the Pueblo ruins in 
New Mexico by W.C. Farabee, a graduate student at Harvard University, 
Professor F, W. Putnam has also made a trip to New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia in which he has studied the gravels and recent formations of Califor- 
nia and the caves in Calaveras County, ard the old mining shafts and tun- 
nels. He also addressed the committee of the St, Louis World’s Fair of 
1903. Professor R. Virchow reached his eightieth birthday, Oct. 13, Igor. 
His birthday was celebrated in Berlin with elaborate ceremonies. Pro- 
fessor B. Ashford Dean has returned to Columbia University, New York, 
from a trip to Japan and the East, and has brought back several hundred 
specimens of Ainu antiquities, which he deposited in the American Museum 
of Natural History in New York. Professor Osborne of this museum has 
discovered a fossil glyptodon in Texas; the shell is four feet long, accom- 
panied by the heavy armored tail, all beautifully sculptured and in perfect 

reservation. It resembles the hoplophorus. from the bone caverns of 
razil, Four specimens of the five-horned giraffe have been secured in 
East Africa, and will be placed in the Natural History Museum. The 
Peabody Museum of Harvard have secured several large stone sculptures 
of old Mexican idols, stone faces, stone heads, which were collected about 
forty years ago by a resident of Mexico. (See Science, Oct, 18, 1901.) 
eo ae 

THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY, WORCESTER, MASS., has 
recently published the diary of the librarian, Christopher C. Baldwin. 
The prospect is that a new library building will be errected as a valuable 
lot has been donated for the purpose by Hon, Stephen Salisbury, who is 
one of the chief patrons of the institution, Professor E. E. Salisbury, who 
was one of the earliest and best known of Oriental scholars in the United 
States, and was the corresponding secretary of the American Oriental 
Society, and afterwards president, died at New Haven, Feb. 5, 1901 in his 
eighty-seventh year. 

++ 
++ ++ 

SOCIETY OF VETERANS OF INDIAN WARS was organized in Philadel- 
phia, April 3rd, 1896. Its insignia is a maltese cross, and on the reverse an 
attack on an Indian encampment. Another society has an insignia of an 
Indian with wigwam and setting sun, and on the opposite side the names 
of several Indian tribes. 

et 

THE AZTEC CLUB OF 1847 has a badge containing the arms of Mexico, 

the Eagle and Cactus, and also the maltese cross 


a 
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BLENNER- HASSETT, OR THE DECREE OF FATE, a Romance, founded upon 
events in American History, by Charles Felton Pidgin, with illustra- 
tions by Charles H. Stephens. Boston C. M.Clark Publishing Co, 


1901. 
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This book brings up one of the most aggravating and sad events in 
American History. We havehad assassinations which have deprived us 
of three honored Presidents, but the assassins were all persons who had no 
influence, aud whose character was abhorred; for even Booth was a trage- 
dian who owed his reputation to his brother,and who was always an un- 
safe character, but the death of Alexander Hamilton was at the hand of 
Aaron Burr, who was then a Vice-President of the United States. 

The book opens with a picture of Blennerhassett’s home, which was, 
indeed, a western paradise. Mrs. Blennerhassett was a beautiful woman. 
Blenner-hassett, himself, was an impractical man, and one easily influen- 
ced. The essential baseness of Aaron Burr can be seen in the calamity 
that came upon this household as a result of his influence. The author 
has undertaken to whitewash the character of Aaron Burr, and has not 
hesitated to defame Alexander Hamilton, and even Thomas Jefferson, but 
has not madeout a case, The reader of the book will be fascinated by the 
ghoulish character of the tragedies which occurred in real life, but while 
he is fascinated, he will be shocked bythe events and will be convinced 
that the deep damning of Aaron Burr was just and that there can be no 
palliation or excuse for his course. The only wonder is that he survived 
the events so long, and retained as many friends ashe did. The accusa- 
tion made against Thomas Jefferson, that he was jealous and deliberatel y 
plotted the ruin of Aaron Burr. is not proven by this author, even if a sup- 

lement is added to prove it. The tragedies that follow one another in the 

ook will make it attractive to er | readers, but the question wiil con- 
stantly arise, has the author the right to traduce the name and character 
of men who have been honored throughout all the generations which have 
passed since the events occurred, and make an historic novel the means of 
spreading the slander. 

++ 
++. ae 
THE SociaL LIFE OF THE HEBREWS. By the Rev. Edward Day; New 
York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, Igo!. 


The keynote of this book is taken from the clan life, the best example 
of which is found among the American aborigines. The main thought is 
that the clan existed before the family, and that the social organization in 
primitive times among the Semites was founded upon the clan. Matriar- 
chy changed to patriarchy at an early date, which was the system which pre- 
vailed between the time of Abraham, and the return from Egypt. The in- 
fluence of individuals was felt during the time of the Judges, as Samson 
owed his power to his strength, Gideon to his valor, Jeptha to his impet- 
uous character, Saul to his height and manly appearance, David to 
his symmetrical and noble character. In those early days property was 
mainly in flocks and herds rather than landed estate. The unsettled con- 
dition of the Danites is referred to as proving that clan life was prominent. 
The five Danites were representatives of the different sects of the clan. 
Morality was largely a thing of the clan. An offence against an individual, 
whether male or female, in any clan was avenged by the whole clan, as is 
shown in the case of the Levite and the concubine. The churlish Nabal 
was also the head of a clan, and resembled a modern Sheik among the 
Arabs. All this seems quite plausible, and yet the picture which is pre- 
sented in the Scriptures is quite different from that which is portrayed by 
this author; in fact, the Scripture view represents the condition of things 
during the patriarchal age as resembling that which existed in Greece at 
an early time, as the father of the household was priest, patriarch, and 
chief inheritor of the property. There were three privileges which were 
coveted, viz. rimogeniture, right to the inheritance, and supremacy over 
the household; priviliges which did not exist under the ordinary clan life, 

The supposition of the author isthat the Hebrew clans owed their unity 
to a confederacy and were in contrast to the people among whom they 
lived on that account. Still Jehovah, or Yahveh was not a clan divinity but 
a national divinity, and his unity was acknowledged, while the Baalim of 
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the Canaanites and Phcenicians were local divinities. There were local 
shrines among the Canaanites but there was so much corruption and per- 
versity in connection with them that they received the condemnation of: 
the patriarchs and prophets and even the kings of Israel. Another great 
difference between the ordinary clan life and the patriarchal state was that 
God was recognized as a father, and one who had supreme control over the 
entire people but also made his presence known amid the household and 
was worshiped by the family, the patriarch being the priest. In this the 
religion of the patriarchs differed from that of the Greeks. There was a 
divinity of the hearth among the Hebrews as among the Greeks, but ac- 
cordirg to all accounts, this divinity was the same as Yahveh, or Jehovah, 
who was the national god, Religious prostitution never appeared in con- 
nection with either the hearth or the High-Place of the Hebrews, though it 
was very common among the Canaanites. This was owing tojthe fact that 
there was no sex recognized in the divinity. Among the Heathen there 
were male and female divinities. The cultus of Astarte was common, and 
it was saturated with abominations. Yahvism was higher and purer 
The Hebrews lived in towns, walled towns, some of which grew into cities, 
This author thinks that there were clan villages also, but the gen. 
eral impression is in the reading of the Scriptures, that the walled towns 
were like those of the Greeks, possibly like those of mediaeval Europe. 
They were citadels to which the people might escape, but the villages were 
liable to attack, and so under the hostility of the Canaanites in the days of 
Deborah they were deserted. The walled towns and larger cities had been 
captured from the Canaanites, and were the strongholds which even the 
Assyrians of a later date could not overthrow. Certain cities had the rep- 
utation of guarding old customs and traditions. Jerusalem was the chief 
ofthese. The city of Samaria became another in the days of Jeroboam, 
when the ten tribes withdrew and set up a separate government. The 
author speaks of the limitations of the Hebrew conception of God, as 
owing to the anthropomorphism of thetimes. Still there is no book of 
ancient times that gives a better idea of the true nature of God, notwith- 
standing the anthropomorphic semblances which are used as the imagery 
best calculated toimpress the minds of the devout. Thebook is very sug- 
gestive of better things than the author himself has been ready to acknowl. 
edge as existing in those early days. In reality it furnishes an argument 
for the common view, though it contends for the new view which has been 
advanced by the higher critics. The study of the social life of the Hebrews 
has just begun and is bound to continue until it is perhaps as well known 
as the social life of the Greeks and other nations of the East. We believe 
that itis a department of ethnology, and of comparative religion which can 
be safely studied for there is no shibboleth required of those who enter in- 
to the task. It is an open field, and does not require the unknown accom- 
plishment which has given so much authority to that class of scholars who 
are called the higher critics. We commend the book more for its sugges- 
tiveness than for its absolute teachings. The ethnologist will find many 


things in it to interest him. 
ae 
ae ++ 


DANIEL, DARIUS THE MEDIAN, CYRUS THE GREAT. A Chronologico- 
Historical Study. By Rev. Joseph Horner, D.D., LL.D. 142 pages. 
This volume is the result of several years of earnest study by one who 

possesses the patience necessary for protracted investigztion upon a prob- 

lem, important but certainly not attractive to the average mind, until its 
solution yields to the historic method of stern logic. The author presents 

a general review of the contents of the book as follows: “Daniel, Darius 

the Median, and Cyrus the Great; an authentication of Daniels book, an 

identification of the Median, an elucidation, in part of the story of the 

Great King, and parts of the book of Jeremiah and Ezra; aiming, by infor- 

mation derived from recent researches, and other sources Hebrew, Greek, 

Cuneiform, etc., to bring more clearly into view the general and singular ac- 

curacy of the Biblical historical notes, for the period fromthe fall of Nin- 
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eveh, 607 B. C., to the reign of Darius the Persian, son of Hystaspes, 521 B, 
C.; with tabulated chronology and related suggestions, geographical, exe- 
getical, etc.; the whole intended as an effort, in its sphere, as a correction 
of some af the errors, oversights, misinterpretations, etc., of former writers, 
and of the later destructive criticism.”’ After three careful readings, i s 
my deliberate judgement that Dr. Horner has filled out this program with 
great ability and has successfully made out his case. The style is clear 
but so compact that it is difficult to do the work justiee in a brief review. 

Cyrus the Great traces his genealogy from Thispes, the King of the 
city of Anzan, and makes the general claim of belonging to the “seed 
royal,” which must mean the Achamznian house. Darius also traces his 
genealogy to Teispus, The two lines of the Kings of Anzan and Persia 
were united by Cyrus II., King of Anzan, of Persia, of Babylon, of the 
Medo-Persian empire After the line of Cyrus had become extinct by the 
death of Cambyses II., and his brother Smerdes, the seizure of the throne 
by Darius was legitimate. Dr. Horner proves clearly that the biblical 
writers cannot be charged with “forgetfulness” in what they say of these 
kings. Prof. Sayce has dismissed the Medes from the historical position 
they had occupied and filled their places by the “Manda,” but the author 
discovers the weak places in the argument and powerfully vindicates our 
old friends. He clearly shows the marvel of unsafe reasoning to which 
Prof. Sayce was led in order to conjure away the Medes. 

A fine piece of reasoning isthat in which Dr. Horner vindicates the 
book of Daniel in its account of the taking of Babylon, and shows its com- 
plete harmony with the revelation of the monuments, and identifies “Darius 
the Mede” with the Greek Cambyses, the cuneiform Mybarn, the Cyaxaris 
of Herodotus, and the Ahasuerus of Ezra, 4: 6. 

But the book should be read to be appreciated. It is an original con- 
tribution to an important subject to be reckoned with henceforth by all 
who are inclined to hold In light esteem the statements, chronological and 
historic of biblical writers. It will also serve as a wholesome tonic for the 
confirmaiion of taith and the exorcism of unreasonable doubts.—(/. WV. F. ) 

ae +H 
at 
THE WORLD BEFORE ABRAHAM, ACCORDING TO GENESIS, WITH AN IN- 
TRODUCTION TO THE PENTATEUCH. By H. G. Mitchel, Professor in 
Boston University. Boston and New York, Houghton and Mifflin, 1901. 


This is a pedantic attempt to translate Genesis by substituting the 
Hebrew words for the ordinary names. “Yahweh” for God, ‘‘Edhen” for 
Eden, *‘Hawwah” for Eve, “Kayin” for Cain, “Hanokh” for Enoch, “Yep- 
heth” for Japeth, “Nimrodh” for Nimrod, “Babhel” for Babel, and Saray” 
forSarah. Thereisalsoan affectation of the higher criticism, as the author 
maintains that the separate pieces of the Pentateuch were gradually com- 
posed and collected toward the time of the Exile. As an offset to this book 
we would place the latest investigations by good Hebrew scholars, leaving 
out the archzological evidence. To illustrate.—the word “Yahweh.’ 
which appears so often in this book and is used in the Bible 6,600 times is 
much older than either the Exile in Babylon, or the Captivity in Egypt, 
and according to some of the best writers and Hebrew scholars, belongs to 
a period before the Abrahamic, Some, to be sure, claim that it originated 
with Moses, and that it represents the god of the Hebrews as the War-god, 
while others claim that it was derived either from the Midianites, the Phe- 
nicians, or from the aucient-Accadians, and that it was equivalent to “Ea,” 
one of the divinities of the ancient Babylonians, the God of the Abyss, or 
perhaps, the Zeus of the Greeks. The Hebrew word is derived from the 
verb “to be,’’ used in the future tense, “the one who will be.” A 
writer in the American Journal of Semitic Lauguages says that it implies a 
future as well as a pas}, “He will be with us,” or as the hymn represents it 
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“God be with you.” Moses took it as the word of encouragement to him- 
self and to the people. The command of God upon the mountain was, “I 
will no longer be called by my name Ej Shaddai.” 

Delitzsch and Hommel hold that the word “Yahweh” is ot Babylonian 
origin, but also of Hebrew coinage. While it was used in Abrahamic 
times, it was appropriated by the Israelites in accordance with the com- 
mand to Moses, and made to express the personal god who was to lead 
the people, rather than the god of nature. which the other words were used 
to signify. The song of Deborah by the Red Sea shows that the God of 
the Israelites had triumphed over the Egyptians, and this ay ee the 
way for the acceptance of “Yahveh” at Sinai, as the God of the Covenant 
ales the Leader of the people, The question is now whether all the 
religious conceptions which existed among the Israelites from the days of 
Abraham, on to the days of Moses, were loosely held by the people 
without being formulaed until the time of the Exile. If it is so, the con- 
clusion is that the Hebrews were far behind the Babylonians and Assyrians, 

If writing existed 6,o00 years B. C., in Babylonia, why was it that the 
Hebrews, who migrated from that country in2,200 B. C., should have to 
wait until 600 B. C. for their own Sacred Book to be edited and put together? 

Shall we acknowledge that the Sacred Book ot the Christians is not as 
old as that of the Hindoos, Persians, or the Chinese, and is not as well 
authenticated as that of the Mohammedans? 

The common people who are reading history and archzology, now-a- 
days are only bewildered by the speculations of some of the Hebrew pro- 
fessors, who are teaching the young men who are to be the ministers of the 
Gospel, and the result is that they either lose their confidence in such 
teachings or lose their faith in the Bible altogether. 

+t 
ao tt 
THE VoyAGE OF ITHOBAL, By Sir Edward Arnold, M.A.,F.R.G, S. 

F.R.A.S. New York, G. W. Dillingham Company; London, John 

Murray. I99I. 

Arnold's “Light of Asia” charmed all English-speaking people be- 
cause of the narrative which was contained in poetical language, and es- 

ecially because of the remarkable portraiture of Guadama or Buddha, 
This book represents a scene in Egypt, and carries us back to the days of 
the Pharaohs, but, unlike the book the scene of which was laid in India, it 
is founded mainly upon a scene which is, perhaps, more familiar to arche- 
ologists than to the historian. The book is very nicely illustrated and 
printed, and is very attractive on that account. The distinguished name 
of the author will undoubtedly secure a sale for it, and the popularity of 
Egyptology will further the same end, 
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The American Historical Review was founded in October, 
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The Journal of Geology 


Edited by T. C. CHAMBERLAIN, Professor and Head of the 
Department of Geology in the University of Chicago. 
Published semi-quarterly, with illustrations. Subscrip- 
tion price, $3.00 a year in the United States; foreign, 
$3.50; single copies, 50 cents. 

An illustrated magazine devoted to the interests of 
Geology and the allied sciences. Issued for the months of 
January-February, February-March, April-May, May-June, 
July-August, September-October, October-November and 
November-December. 


What is Said of It 
Bailey Willis, U. S. Geological Survey 
“The foremost publication for geologists in this country, after the 
official bulletin of the Geological Society of America.” Bailey Willis. 
Prof. C- W. Hall, University of Minnesota 


“ The best periodical in America devoted to the science of Geology.” 
C. W. Hall. 
J. B. Tyrrell, Geological Survey, Canada 
“ The foremost geological periodical in the English language.” 
J.B. Tyrrell. 
W. J. "icGee, Smithsonian Institution 


“The most advanced exponent of the science of Fooloey in the 
world.” . F. McGee. 


Andrew C. Lawson, University of California 


“It is an exponent of the most advanced thought in geological science. 
The investigator or teacher who is without it is laboring at a serious dis- 
advantage.” Andrew C. Lawson. 


Prof. L. V. Pirsson, Sheffield Scientific School 


“It has steadily maintained a high standard of excellence since its 
inception.” L. V. Pirsson. 
Sample copies sent on application to 
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Ancient Monuments 
and Ruined Eities. 


BY This book contains a summary of in- 
Stephen D. Peet, Ph.D | formation in reference to the Monu- 

ERE Ca ments of the Stone Age, found in all 

Antiquarain and Oriental || countries but especially those founc in 

— the two Americas. No book has ever 
been published, that contained more 
variety of facts and descriptions than 
this and none that was better illustra- 
ted. The book is up-to-date and is 
Four Hundred Pages, valuable on that account. It is especi- 

Fully Illustrated. ally adapted to schools and colleges, 
and might well serve as a text book. 
The chapters are all short and present . 
the points ina clear and interesting 
manner: each one of them illustrated 

with cuts which represent the objects 
Mae / referred to in the context..... 








Price Four Dollars, 
Postpaid.... 


This book will be the fourth volume ot the series on Pre-his- 
toric America and will contain about the same number of 
pages and be finished in the same style as those which 

have been published. 
It will be sent to any mew subscriber to the American Antiquarian for two 


dollars additional, or six dollars; the regular price 
for the two being eight dollars. 


Address American Antiquarian, 
5817 MApIson AVENUE, - - -— -— - - CHICAGO, ILL. 











TWO NEW ° ° ° 
Books on Pre-historic¢ America. 
BY THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN. 


[| he fourth and fifth volumes of the series which the 
T Editor of the American Antiquarian has been so 
long engaged in preparing will be ready early in 
» * * | the year 1902. These books are splendidly illus- 
* * * *| trated, and will be bound in the same style with 
***T the preceding volumes. They will supplement 
the series by taking different geographical re- 
gions and a different topic. One of them will be devoted 
to the Monuments and Ruined Cities of the central provinces 
of America, and the other to the Myths and Symbols and 
Aboriginal Religions of all the tribes. They contain about 
four hundred pages each, and will be sold for $4.00 apiece. 


Address office of the AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, 


5817 MADISON AvE, - - - - - - - - CnrcaGo. ILL. 

















American Antiquarian & Oriental Journal 
—-FOR 1902,—— 


This magazine, which was the earliest one devoted exclusively to 
Archeology, established on this continent, has now reached its twenty- 
fourth volume. It will be edited during the year by Stephen D. Peet, 
Ph. D., assisted by a large staff of associated editors. The contributors to 
it are all specialists who are foilowing their studies in different parts of 
America, some of them in the distant regions of Australia, China, the 
Phillipines and various other islands of the Pacific. Arrangements have 
also been made by which information will be gained in reference to recent 
discoveries in Egypt, Palestine, Greece, Cyprus, Crete, Babylonia and 
other lands of the east. There are no limitations put upon the field by 
reason ot any connection with the goverment, or other authorities. Gen- 
tlemen who are situated in England, France, Norway and Sweden, and 
are there connected with learned societies, will furnish information in ref- 
erence to the various discussions and discoveries in those lands. The 
subjects embraced under the scope of the magazine are varied, but the 
special object will be to draw a comparison between the mythology, eth- 
nology, archzology, architecture and early art of all lands. The relation 
of man to the lower animals, and Man’s placein Nature will also be treated 
by specialists who aie studying the subject. The scholarly character of 
this magazine is well known; we therefore commend it to the Archzolo- 
gists of the world as worthy of their support and patronage. 


Subscription price Four Dollars. 


Address THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, 
STEPHEN D. PEET, PH. D., EDITOR IN CHIEF 


5817 Madison Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Original communications in departments of philology: classical, 
comparative, oriental, modern ; condensed reports of current philo- 
logical work ; summaries of chief articles in the leading philologi- 
cal journals of Europe; reviews by specialist; bibliographical 
lists. Subscription price $3.00 a year, payable to the editor in ad- 
vance. Single numbers $1.00 each. 

SPECIAL NOTICE.—The stock of complete sets of the “ Ameri- 
can Journal of Philology” has passed over into the hands of the 


undersigned. These sets will be sold for the present at the regular 
price, $60.00 for the twenty volumes, cash to accompany the order. 


Single volumes, $3.00. Single numbers, so far as they can be sup- 
plied, $1.00. Address, 


THE JOHN HOPKINS PRESS, -_ Baltimore, Md. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL DEVOTED 
CC TO THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF SCIENCE. 


EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 





S. Newcomb, Mathematics; R. S. Woodward, Mechanics; E. C. Pickering, Astronomy: 
T. C. Mendenhall, Physics; R. H. Thurston, Engineering: Ira Remsen, Chemistry; 
J. Le Conte, Geology; W.M. Davis, Physiography; Henry F. Osborn, Paleontol- 
ogy; W. K. Brooks, C. Hart Merriam, Zoology; S. H. Scudder, Entomology; 

C. E. Bessy, N. L. Britton, Botany; C. S. Minot, Embryology, Histology; 

H. P. Bowditch, Physiology; J. S. Billings, Hygiene; J. McKeen 
Cattell, Psychology, and J. W. Powell, Anthropology. 


The past history of SCIENCE is a sufficient guarantee of its future use- 
fulness. Such a journal is essential to the advance and proper recognition 
of the scientific work of each country, and in America, where men of 
science are scattered over a great area, with no single center for personal 
intercourse, it is peculiarly needful. With the growth of science and 
scientific institutions in America SCIENCE will occupy an even more im- 
portant position than at present. It will continue to set a standard to the 
popular press in its treatment of scientific topics, to secure that general 
interest in science so essential to its material support, to enlarge the place 
of science in education and in life, and to demonstrate and increase the unity 
of science and the common interests of men of science. 


Published by 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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THE CLIFF-DWELLERS 
AND PUEBLOS: 


BY 
STEPHEN DENISON PEET, Pu. D. 


Editor ef the American Antiquarian. Author of ‘+The Mound-Builders, Theis 
Works and Relics,’’ «‘ Animal Effigies and Emblematic Mounds,** 
+s Aboriginal Religions,’’ and other works. 





400 Pages, Finely Illustrated. 





This book treats of that mysterious people called the Cliff-Dwellers, as 
allied to the Pueblos, who are supposed to be their survivors. It begins 
with the description of the Great Plateau and its varied scenery, the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado coming in as a very important part. Tho 
author has quoted descriptions from the geological reports, which are very 
graphic, and has made the geographical features prominent. The “age” of 
the Cliff-Dwellers is also spoken of, and their distinctive peculiarities are 
brought out. Two or three chapters are given to an account of their dis- 
covery: First, by the Spaniards; next, by the early American explorers, 
and later on by the various expeditions which entered the region. 

The descriptions of the Cliff-Houses are very graphic and are illustrated 
by many plates and small cuts, which present to the eye, the wonderful 
architecture and the strange situation of these Cliff-Dwellings. 

A chapter is given to an account of the distribution of the Cliff- 
Villages, and another to the traditionary history. This is followed by the 
description of the various architectural structures, such as the towers, 
estufas or temples, cliff-houses, store-rooms, balconies, courts, and various 
apartments. A comparison is drawn between the Cliff-Dwellings and the 
different kinds of Pueblos which are still standing—some of them in ruins, 

A chapter is given to the Cliff-Dwellers’ relics; others to their social 
and domestic life; to their agricultural habits; to the contrivances for irri- 
gating; while the final chapter shows the contrast between the Cliff. 
Dwellers and the Wild Tribes, which at present occupy the region. 

The book covers the whole field, and describes nearly all of the struc- 
tures that have been discovered, including those in Sonora,in the northern 
part of Mexico. The customs of the present Pueblo Tribes are alse 
described, especially the Snake Dance, which has become so celebrated, 
and several cuts are given in illustration, No other book has ever been 
published which is so comprehensive, It is likely to be the standard 
work for many years to come. 


Address: THE AmEriIcAN ANTIQUARIAN, 5817 Madison Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 





RETAIL PRICE, $4.00. 
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+THE M)OUND-BUILDERS + 


THEIR WORKS AND RELICS. 


REV. STEPHEN DENISON PEET, Pa D., 
EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, 


Author of Animal Effigies and Emblematic Mounds,and The Cliff’ Dwellers 
and Pueblos. 
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THIS BOOK CONSTITUTES VOL. I. OF PREHISTORIC AMERICA. 
IT CONTAINS 400 PAGES—FULLY ILLUSTRATE). 
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TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


CHAPTER I.—Mysterious Races. 

CHAPTER II.—Mound-Builders of Europe and America. 

CHAPTER III.—The Habitat of the Mound-Builder. 

CHAPTER IV.—The Effigy Mound-Builder—First District. 
CHAPTER V.—Burial Mounds—Northern Distrtct. 

CHAPTER VI.--Sacred Enclosures—Ohio District. 

CHAPTER VII.—Stone Grave People—Mountain District. 

CHAPTER VIII.—Migrations of the Mound-Builders—Middle District, 
CHAPTER IX.—The Villages of the Mound-Builders. 

CHAPTER X.—The Pyrarid Mounds of the Gulf States. 

CHAPTER XI.—Mound-Builders’ Defenses. 

CHAPTER XII.—Mound-Builders’ Houses. 

CHAPTER XIII.—Mythologic ard Religious Structures. 

CHAPTER XIV.—Relics of Mound-Builders and Indians, 

CHAPTER XV.—Symbolic Relics of the Mound-Builders. 

CHAPTER XVI.—Relics from Altar Mounds and Ash Pits. 
CHAPTER XVII.—Relics Showing Civilization of the Moand-Builders. 
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This book treats of the Mound-Builders; their occupation, 
modes of life, religious systems, tribal divisions, and early mi- 
grations. The effort is to divest them of all inventions and 
degradations of the modern Indians, and to show their actual 
condition during prehistoric times. 


The relics of the Mound-Builders are treated at consider- 
able length. They are regarded as works of primitive art, but 
the differences between them as art specimens are clearly 
pointed out. 

» Lhe value of the book is that it contains a comprehensive 
view of the whole field, and gives information about the 
mounds and relics of all States and Districts. The design is to 
present a picture of the people as they were in prehistoric 
times, and to bring out the real life of the Mound-Builders as 
it formeriv existe= 


Orders can be sent to Office of AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, 
5817 Madison Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Price, $4.00. 
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he fourth and fifth volumes of the series which the 
43 Editor of the American Antiquarian has been so 
__| long engaged in preparing will be ready early in 
* * | the year 1902. These books are splendidly illus- 
* * * *| trated, and will be bound in the same style with 

** *T the preceding volumes. They will supplement 
the series by taking different geographical re- 
gions and a different topic. One of them will be devoted 
to the Monuments and Ruined Cities of the central provinces 
of America, and the other to the Myths and Symbols and 
Aboriginal Religions of all the tribes. They contain about 
four hundred pages each, and will be sold for $4.00 apiece. 
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American Antiquarian & Oriental Journal 
——FOR 1902, 


This magazine, which was the earliest one devoted exclusively to 
Archeology, established on this continent, has now reached its twenty- 
fourth volume. It will be edited during the year by Stephen D. Peet, 
Ph. D., assisted by a large staff of associated editors. The contributors to 
it are all specialists who are following their studies in different parts of 
America, some of them in the distant regions of Australia, China. the 
Phillipines and various other islands of the Pacific. Arrangements have 
also been made by which information will be gained in reference to recent 
discoveries in Egypt, Palestine, Greece, Cyprus, Crete, Babylonia and 
other lands of the east. There are no limitations put upon the field by 
reason ot any connection with the goverment, or other authorities. Gen- 
tlemen who are situated in England, France, Norway and Sweden, and 
are there connected with learned societies, will furnish information in ref- 
erence to the various discussions and discoveries in those lands. The 
subjects embraced under the scope of the magazine are varied, but the 
special object will be to draw a comparison between the mythology, eth- 
nology, archzology, architecture and early art of all lands. The relation 
of man to the lower animals, and Man’s placein Nature will also be treated 
by specialists who aie studying the subject. The scholarly character of 
this magazine is well known; we therefore commend it to the Archzolo- 
gists of the world as worthy of their support and patronage. 


Subscription price Four Dollars. 
Address THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, 
STEPHEN D. PEET, PH. D., EDITOR IN CHIEF 


5817 Madison Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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BY This book contains a summary of in- 
Stephen D. Peet, Ph.D | formation in reference to the Monu- 
I PR Oa ments of the Stone Age, found in all 
Antiquarainand Oriental | Countries but especially those founc in 
— the two Americas. No book has ever 
been published, that contained more 
variety of facts and descriptions than 
this and none that was better illustra- 
ted. The book is up-to-date and is 
Four Hundred Pages, valuable on that account. It is especi- 
Fully Illustrated. ally adapted to schools and colleges, 
and might well serve as a text book. 
The chapters are all short and present 
ies Pear Dellers the points ina clear and interesting 
manner: each one of them illustrated 
with cuts which represent the objects 
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Postpaid.... 


This book will be the fourth volume ot the series on Pre-his- 
toric America and will contain about the same number of 
pages and be finished in the same style as those which 

have been published. 
it will be sent to any mew subscriber to the American Antiquarian for two 


dollars additional, or six dollars; the regular price 
for the two being eight dollars. 


Address American Antiquarian, 
5817 MapIson AVENUE, - - - -—- - - CHICAGO, ILL. 

















FOUNDED BY E. LITTELL IN 1644 
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‘sA Weekly Feast to Nourish Hungry Minds.”—J. Y. Evangeéis?. | 
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HE LIVING AGE, one of the oldest and most widely-known o { 

American literary magazines, was founded by E. LitTE xt in 1844, 

and has been published weekly without interruption for fifty-seven 
years. 

It presents the cream of foreign periodical literature, and reprints 
without abridgment the most noteworthy essays, travel sketches, fiction, ) 
social and political papers, and discussions of literary, artistic and scientific }j 
subjects from the leading quarterlies, monthly magazines and reviews, and {| 
literary and scientific weekly journals. 

- To these long-established and distinctive features, it has added an 


> 


| editorial department, devoted to ‘‘Books and Authors,” in which are pub- 
lished, weekly, paragraphs of literary news and comment, and careful, 


honest and discriminating notices of the more important new publications. 


THE LIVING AGE 


Holds a unique position in the periodical world as a weekly eclectic maga- 
| zine. Intelligent Americans who want presented to them from week to 
week the most important and timely articles from foreign periodicals find 
what they want in Tue Livinc Acer, and can find it nowhere else. 


| 
THE LIVING AGE 


‘ 
‘ 
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) Is a weekly sixty-four page magazine, which prints in the course of a year 
twice as much matter as most of the monthly magazines, and is able, by 
reason of its wide field of selection, to publish articles by a larger number 
of writers of the first rank than any other magazine. 
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Special Announcement to New Subscribers fori902 


FREE To all New Subscribers to THE LIVING AGE for the year 1902 
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there will be sent FREE, until the edition is exhausted, the SEVEN- 
8 TEEN WEEKLY ISSUES for the four months, September, 
October, November and December, 1901. 
SSEND AT ONCE AND SECURE ADVANTACE OF THIS SPLENDID OFFER 
P. 0. Box 5206 THE L'VING AGE COMPANY, BOSTON 
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Subscription Price, Six Dotlars a Year. Single Number, Fifteen Cents 
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The Largest, Strongest Life insurance Companyin the Worl4 


The Mutual Lite Iusurance Co. 
...OF NEW YORK... 


Richard A. McCurdy, President. 





Did more business in 1900 than during any pre- 
vious year of its history. It easily maintains its position 
as “the largest, strongest, most progressive life insurance 
company in the world.” The statement of the company for 
the year ending December 31, 1900, shows:— 


INCOME $ 60,582,802. 31 
PAID TO POLICY HOLDERS $ 26, 361,863.83 
ASSETS $325.753,152.51 
INSURANCE AND ANNUITIES 

IN FORCE. .$1,141,497,888.02 


The assets of THE MUTUAL LIFE are clean and 
well invested. The company refuses to take risks in countries 
where climatic conditions are at all dangerous and it does 
not write insurance on subjects who are in any respects be- 
low standard. The result ot this careful management is 
that a policyin THE MUTUAL LIFE is not only an ab- 


solute protection, but a profitable investment as well. 
' 


The Mutual Life has returned to policy- 
holders the enormous sum of $540,479,809. 


Its policies are free from technicalities and 
*roadly liberal. Every penny. of profit belongs 
tto the policy-holders. 


E. W. PEET & SON, 
Managers for Minnesota, - St. Paul, Minn 








